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BY HELEN L. RICH. 





God give to me the gracious boon 

Of flowers that sow their fragrant seeds 
Beneath a full-orbed tropic moon, 

Sweet thoughts that ripen into deeds. 
As sailors o’er the Spanish Main 

Breathe orange gales far out at sea, 
Some drifting soul through me regain 

The long-lost way, dear Lord, to thee! 
—Dremocrat. 


a 
THE MILITARY ARGUMENT. 


Mrs. Livermore, publiely debating at 
Cleveland with Professor Onslow the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, said, “If you dis- 
franchise men who do not take part in war 
you distranchise half the men in the na- 
tion.” She might have gone farther and 
said **much more than half.” In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, the number of men 
of voting age was, in 1875, 430,239. (Re- 
port of Mass. Bureau of Statistics, 1882, p. 
168.) L have no earlier estimate, but if you 
make a fair deduction for the increase of 
population between 1865 and 1875,—given 
at 30 per cent in the last Mass. Census Re- 
port (p. 80)—it will leave the number of 
men of voting age in 1865 at about 330,000. 
Now the whole number of enlistments in 
Massachusetts regiments and gun-boats 
during the whole Civil War was but 159,165 
—counting in all terms of service, short or 
long, and all reénlistents. Reduced to the 
three years standard, that is, excluding re- 
enlistments and assuming that each man 
served three years, the number was 131,116. 
(Headley’s Massachusetts in the Rebellion, 
p. 544.) If from these we deduct those who 
came from other States and countries to en- 
list—men from Ireland, from the British 
Provinces, and colored recruits from Phila- 
delphia ; if we moreover deduct the profes- 
sional bounty jumpers, who enlisted only 
for money, and rendered no service what- 
ever—this last estimate would no doubt be 
brought down to 125,000;— about 35 per 
cent of the population of voting age, in the 
year 1865. And it is a fair question, what 
service did the remaining 65 per cent ren- 
der, except what women might have per- 
formed? 

It is true that a portion of these exempts 
were past the military age and thus excus- 
ed from duty. But this body was nearly 
or quite balanced by the number of those 
under the voting age who served in the 
army; the number enlisting at the nominal 
age of 18 being very great, and many of 
these being really younger. ‘The fact re- 
mains that the great majority of men during 
the voting age, in Massachusetts, are not 
fighting men; that when their country 
needs them very much they do not respond. 
Their reasons may be never so good; phy- 
siological, financial or moral; but those 
same reasons estop them from disfranchis- 
ing women as non-combatants. Many ¢ 
loud-voiced orator, claiming the right to 
keep woman excluded from voting forever, 
on this ground, would find his eloquence 
instantly collapse, like a pricked bubble 
before the plain question ‘“Mr.——, did 
you volunteer for the Civil War yourself?” 

Let any person, on hearing this argu- 
ment used in a mixed company, look round 
upon the men present and ascertain the 
proportion who actually took part in the 
Civil War, and the result will be astonish- 
ing. Looking hastily through a series of 
Harvard classes, for instance, and compar- 

ing Dr. Brown’s Roll of Honor with the 
size of the classes, I can find only one 
class (1861) where the majority went to 
the war (54 out of 80) but here it is to be 
remembered that the first figure includes 
all who were in the class for any time, 
however short, whereas the last includes 
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only those who completed their college 
course. It is doubtful whether 54 was a 
majority of all who had ever been mem- 
bers of the class; and this was the class 
graduating in the very first year of the 
war. 

As we go back a few classes, the propor- 
tion who actually served in the army or 
navy becomes rapidly smaller. Thus in 
1858, there were 32 out of a class of 91; in 
1855, 22 out of $2; in 1849. 7 out of 78. 
Yet the men of this last period were still 
in the prime of life when the war began, | 
Others rendered important services, but it 
was essentially such service as women could 
have rendered, and as the women of the 
12,500 branches of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion did render. ‘Those women were in 
many cases as genuinely enlisted for the 
war as if they had worn uniform; and on 
the German plan, by which those who 
make uniforms and serve in hospitals are 
counted as enlisted, these women might 
properly be enrolled as a part of the quota. 
The truth is that military service, in the 
way of actual fighting, is done by a very 
few. The real support of war is in the 
public sentiment of a community: and to 
that public sentiment, in our late war, the 
women on both sides contributed their full 
share. But even were it otherwise; had 
they thrown all their influence against 
war, it is a question whether that side 
ought not also to be politically represent- 
ed, in the civilization of the future This 
farther aspect of the matter must however 
be postponed to another time. 
fo Be 
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ANNA GARLIN SPENCER vs. MRS, LEONARD. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, in the Provi- 
dence Journal, reviews the argument of 
Mrs. Leonard, and refutes it at every point. 
Mrs. Spencer points out that Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s arguments against the inherent right 
to vote, and those drawn from the dangers 
to social order incident to the admission of 
large classes of ignorant and degraded 
people to the franchise, are not properly 
arguments against woman suffrage, but 
against wniversal suffrage. ‘But,’ Mrs. 
Spencer wisely says, ‘tthe distrust of the 
American principle of government so com- 
mon now, and so prominent in the opposi- 
tion to woman's voting, seems to be, more 
than all else, a cowardly and superficial re- 
action from a too confident trust in the bal- 
lot as a universal cure-all, which marked 
aun earlier generation.” 

After showing that our ‘talmost universal 
male suffrage gives us great advantages as 
well as unique difficulties,” Mis. Spencer 


summarizes Mrs. Leonard’s objections 
thus: 
1, Women cannot and will not fight. 


2. They are already fully and fitly repre- 
sented by men. 

3. They would become corrupted by the 
temptations and excitements of politics, 
and be made unfeminine and combative. 

4. They have now more influence for 
good ... than they could have if subject 
to the charge of self-seeking in political 
fields. 

5. Active participation in politics is in- 
compatible with **quiet homes” and ‘*gen- 
tle influences.” 

Mrs. Spencer refutes each assertion, and 
says in conclusion :—, 

“It is passing strange that women like 
Mrs. Leonard, indebted to a great move- 
ment of equality of rights, duties and op- 
portunities between the sexes, for her own 
vantage-ground of useful service, should 
fail to see the foundation work on which 
she is permitted to build. ‘The movement 
for equality of human rights, of which the 
Woman Suffrage movement is a part,touch- 
es every little spring of action from the 
sending of « gentle Hindoo woman to Phila- 
delphia to study medicine, to the declara- 
tion of the Massachusetts Bench that Mrs. 
Leonard is a‘person.’ If the women and 
men who are eagerly and nobly aiding in 
special departments of woman’s advance- 
ment, like education, equal chance for 
work, and authority in charitable supervis- 
ion, could but see, they would recognize as 
comrades the men and women who are 
seeking to secure equality of political rights 
and duties. With all the hosts of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, which these workers 
contend against, united to oppose them, it 
is a pity that anv one seeking truth and 
right should fire into friendly ranks, even 
with paper missiles.” 
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BACK NUMBER WANTED. 


The Librarian of the Boston Publie Li- 
brary notifies us that the WOMAN’s Jour- 
NAL of Jan. 6, 1883, is lacking from their 
file. Can any of our subscribers supply 
this number, so that the Library may bind 
the volume? Observe that it is January 6 
of last year that is wanted, not of this 





year. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


ANN ARBOR, FEB. 16, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I will give you an account of my expe- 
dition to the Kentucky Legislature. I see 
a mistake which I hasten to correct, viz.: 
that the ‘*Kentucky Legislature had voted 
to adjourn to hear us on Woman Suffrage.” 
We asked that they would, but it was re- 
fused us, as something that could not be 
done, but they tendered us the use of the 
halltwoevenings. Each House could sep- 


rately askustoaddress them.in open ses- 


sion, but not together. 

As announced some time ago, we went to 
Frankfort, January 22, and found every- 
body engrossed wholly in the canvass for 
senator, and oceupying the Legislative 
Hall, which had been voted to us. So, as 
the caucus could not be adjourned, we 
were voted the use of the hall in the after- 
noons of the 22d and 23d insts., and, consid- 
ering the all-absorbing interest in the sen- 
atorship, we had a good audience, the 
members composing a large part of it. 
Judging from the number of different 
points commented on by each, we must 
have given them much food for thought. 
We found quite a large number of bills al- 
ready before the house, of more or less 
importance for the improvement of **wom- 
an’s rights” under the law, and we believe 
that the seed we sowed fell largely on 
good ground. Mrs. Haggart lectured in 
Lexington on the 24th. not in Frankfort. 

We were invited to go up to the caucus 
with a number of other ladies, and actual- 
ly did attend. I must say that to me, this 
dreadful caucus which is always spoken 
of as something ‘so contaminating or like- 
ly to be so to women,” appeared to me 
as genteel as any other political meeting 
I ever attended: no rowdyism or drunk- 
enness that I could observe. ‘The chair- 
man announced that the next night he 
should enforce the rules that none but 
members and any ladies who chose to at- 
tend, should come on the floor of the 
house; so you see we were actually invit- 
ed toa Democratic caueus. Think of it! 
not ouly were we there, but very much en- 
tertained by the witty speeches and pleas- 
antries of the different speakers. 

We will try to get introduced a Dill to 
have women physicians appointed in the 
Insane Asylums and in institutions for the 
feeble-minded. ‘This will have to bea rad- 
ical move, taking those appointments out 
of the governor's hands and placing them 
in those of the Legislature; that is, moving 
those appointments out of polities for the 
good of the miserable patients. 

Mary B. Cray. 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE MADE GOOD SEA-CAP- 
TAINS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Miller is not the first 
woman who has served suceessfully as 
inistress of a ship. Harper's Weekly tells 
of Mrs. Captain Patten, of Bath, Me., who, 
while her husband was lying ill in his 
berth, navigated his ship around Cape 
Hforn and up to San Francisco, although 
his timid first officer wanted to stop at 
Valparaiso for assistance; of Mrs. Captain 
Abbie Clifford, of the brig Abbie Clifford, 
who, after her husband had been washed 
overboard, brought the vessel safe into 
New York harbor from below the equator ; 
of Mrs. Captain Reed, of the Oakland, of 
Brunswick, Maine, who was a practical 
navigator of celebrity, and of Miss Jenct 
Thoms, who often used to navigate her 
father’s ship, who now teaching a 
school of navigation in this city, and 
who was in part the author of ‘Thoms’ 
Navigator,” a book of authority among 
mariners. These cases are all of recent 
date. ‘To them the Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Times adds the case of Mrs. Captain John 
Oliver Norton, of Edgartown, Mass. Her 
husband commanded a whaling vessel, and 
she frequently went with him into the 
Arctic waters. On one of these expedi- 
tions all the boats were out, leaving on 
board the captain and just enough of the 
crew to manage the vessel. A whale was 
noticed off to the starboard, and the cap- 
tain and men were puzzled how to get it. 
It was the woman who solved the prob- 
lem and settled the fate of his whaleship. 
Going to the wheel she prevailed upon her 
husband to leave the ship in her charge, 
with two disabled men, while he and his 
men went after the whale. He did so. 
The woman managed the ship all day un- 
til nightfall, when the boats returned, that 
in command of her husband having cap- 
tured the biggest whale ever seen in those 
waters. When the ship put in home, the 
New Bedford owners made the **twoman 
commander” a handsome present.— Boston 
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FREEMAN CLARKE vs. PARKMAN. 


The following excellent letter from Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke was called out by 
Francis Parkman's speech against woman 
suffrage. It appeared in the Boston Adver- 
tiser : 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser:— 

My friend, Mr. Parkman, has recently 
presented a paper to the Legislature in op- 
position to woman suffrage. I read it with 
interest,for everything Mr. Parkman writes 
is interesting. It gave me pleasure, too, to 
see that the power of the movement in fa- 
vor of this inevitable reform has become 
so strong that its opponents are obliged to 
summon their ablest champions to the 
front to resist it. It was also, I admit, no 
small satisfaction to see that a man like 
Mr. Parkman, in opposing the suffragists, 
instead of replying to their arguments, 
could scarcely do more than attack their 
methods, their conduct, and their charac- 
ter. A large part of his paper is occupied 
in saying that they “indulge in personal 
misrepresentation, calumny and abuse ;” 
that **they have thrown to the wind every 
political, not to say moral, principle ;” that 
“they have been persistent in lobbyings, 
wire-pullings, and party tricks,” and simi- 
lar charges. ‘That one of these ladies has 
thought it best to retuin her maiden name 
after marriage is made a grave charge, 
bearing against the whole movement. 

To those of us who are acquainted with 
the ladies most interested in woman suf- 
frage. such accusations as these seem very 
strange. ‘Those who have taken the lead 
in asking for equal rights for woman be- 
fore the law are such persons as Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Ednah Cheney, Miss Abby May, Mrs. 
Bashford, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Eastman. 
None are more prominent than they in the 
movement. It seems hardly necessary to 
defend them against the accusation of trick- 
ery and wire-pulling, of throwing princi- 
ple to the wind, and indulging in personal 
misrepresentation, calumny andabuse, We 
who have known them and have seen their 
course, know that nothing could be more 
dignified, open, candid and womanly than 
their behavior. For years [ have watched 
them, wondering why they are not some- 
times betrayed by such attacks as these of 
Mr. Parkman into something like bitter- 
ness. But I find nothing of the sort in 
their speech or writing. I am compelled 
to bear my testimony that, in regard to 
such women as these, Mr. Parkman’s charg- 
es are without foundation. 

I can only explain such assertions, com- 
ing from a gentleman so just as Mr. Park- 
man, by recalling the anecdote concerning 
Charles Lamb, when asked to be intro- 
duced to certain persons. “I don’t like 
them,’ stammered Lamb. ‘But you do 
not know them, Mr. Lamb.” “I know I 
do not know them, and that is why I do 
not like them,” was the very candid re- 
ply. I am sure if Mr. Parkman would 
take the pains to become acquainted with 
the women I have mentioned, to listen to 
a few of their speeches and read their writ- 
ings in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, he would 
willingly withdraw the severe accusations 
he has made against them. 

Mr. Parkman emphasizes the objection 
against woman suffrage based on the as- 
sumption that the natural duties of women 
demand all their time, and that their 
strength would not be suflicient to take 
part in public affairs. But women now 
devote «a great deal of time, and very prop- 
erly, to many other matters besides home 
duties. They have ut least as much spare 
time as most men. Iow much time can 
be given to polities by the majority of 
hard-worked lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants and laboring-men? If Mr. Park- 
man himself, after devoting so much la- 
bor as he must have done to his historical 
work, for which we are all so grateful. 
still finds time to attend to his political du- 
ties, and also to examine and discuss fe- 
male suffrage, civil-service reform, and 
such questions, why should not women be 
able to do the same? <A large proportion 
of women are mothers; another large part 
are teachers. As mothers, as teachers, as 
intelligent persons, such women are al- 
ready under obligation to become acquaint- 
ed with leading questions in politics and 
public history. The additional labor re- 
quired to cast a yote does not seem very 
alarming. 

Mr. Parkman tells us that the women of 
“the best character, best ability and best 
sense” are opposed to woman suffrage, 
and the agitation is kept up by ‘ta few per- 
sistent persons possessed with one idea” 
who ‘make absurd pretensions of superi- 
ority to the rest of their sex.” T have nev- 
er heard such claims of superiority made 
by the suffragists, though I think I have 
noticed that some claim was advanced for 
those opposed to suffrage as being ‘the 
hest-descended” women in Boston. And 


| this may be so, since some of the remon- 


strants are descended from mothers who 
are in favor of suffrage. After all, howevy- 
er, the personal conduct or methods of a 
few leaders seems a small reason to give for 
accepting or rejecting so important a meas- 
ure as this. The leaders of great and be- 
neficent reforms have seldom been as dec- 
orous and urbane as their opponents. The 
Tories in the Revolution were, on the 
whole, superior in these respects to the 
Whigs. ‘The anti-slavery agitators said 
many violent things. ‘The men of civility 
and polish do not usually go out in the 
wilderness of reform, but remain in kings’ 
palaces and in the reunions of refined soci- 
ety. But though Sam Adams and Lloyd 
Garrison may have been less perfect types 
(Continued on Page 60.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermone is addressing 
large audiences at the West, and as usual 
winning golden opinions. 

Miss HELEN TayYLor is to write the bi- 
ography of John Stuart Mill for the series 
known as “English Philosophers.” 

Mrs. H. E. 'T. Housn, in her admirable 
monthly, Woman at Work, is publishing a 
series of interesting papers, called “Over 
the Sea.” 

Mrs. HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK was the 
writer of the excellent article signed ‘*Suf- 
fragist,”” which was copied last week from 
the Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. AsBy M. GANNETT read her paper 
on **Woman's Duties” before the Woman's 
Club of Woburn, the 15th inst. There 
was present a large and interested audi- 
ence. 

Mrs. Carrie P. LACOSTE has opened a 
circulating library in Malden, which is be- 
ginning to be well patronized. Her old 
friends will find her quite recovered from 
a long illness, though she still uses a cane. 


Miss EvA MACKAY, daughter of the bo- 
nanza king, is at the head of a society of 
young ladies who go about doing what 
good they can among the worthy and de- 
serving poor of Paris. 

Mrs. GAINES, the famous litigant, de- 
nies that she is rich. During fifty years 
of effort she has not recovered enough 
property to pay her lawyers, and she is 
now in straitened circumstances. 

Mrs. ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, wife of 
Wendell Phillips, has declined to act as 
executrix of her husband's will on account 
of ill health, and has requested the Judge 
of Probate to appoint some one in her 
stead. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER has replied 
at length in the Providence Journal to Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard's paper read for the ‘re- 
monstrants” before the suffrage committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. The R. 
I. Suffrage Society should make « tract of 
it. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON says: 
“If we can judge of the civilization of a 
nation by its women, England must rank 
high above all countries. The many charm- 
ing acquaintances I have made there in- 
spire me with new hope for my sex, and 
the memory of them will enrich the sunset 
of my life.” 

Mrs. HENRIETTA B. WALL, of Akron, 
Ohio, is State superintendent of the fran- 
chise committee of the W. C. T. U. of that 
State. She asks for communications in aid 
of ber department, which already has a 
valuable tract, composed in great part of 
extracts from speeches of well known and 
honored men and women in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. 

Mrs. MAry A. SHIELDS has returned 
from Wyoming, where she organized a 
State Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. She has gone to Trinidad, where she 
will remain aday or two, then to Santa Fé, 
to organize a W. C. 'T. U. for the ‘Territo- 
ry of New Mexico. Mrs. Shields, after 
completing her work in New Mexico, will 
go to Preseott and ‘Tucson, Arizona, in the 
interest of the Union. 


Miss HENRIETTA VINTON DAVIS, a 
| young colored elocutionist, has won much 
praise in New York. The Sun says of her, 
‘Her recital of selections from Shake- 
speare’s plays, especially ‘*Cleopatra’s Dy- 
ing Speech,” parts of ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
and the epilogue in ‘**As You Like It,” was 
received with warm expressions of pleas- 
ure. Her clear enunciation and full, low- 
pitched voice helped to her success. 


Miss CLARA BARTON is at Cincinnati. 
She telegraphs that ‘*The Red Cross is 
fully established for work, with field 
agents, abundant help, and the free use of 
all relief boats, including those of the goy- 
ernment. Subscriptions will not be indis- 
criminately, but judiciously and carefully 
expended.” Miss Barton stopped a few 
hours, on her way West, with Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage, who was an old comrade during 
the war. 

Mrs. ISABELLA GIBBS brought from 
North Carolina the cuttings from which 
the Isabella grape has been disseminated 
all over the country. Dr. Wm. F. Chan- 
ning reported this fact in the Gardener's 
Monthly in 1872, and says: “The com- 
mencement of American Viticulture dates 
from the introduction of the Isabella grape, 
and the attention thus drawn to our native 
species. It is to the wit and enterprise of 
a woman that we owe this first step in a 





great national industry.” 
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FREEMAN CLARKE. vs. PARKMAN. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

of good society than their opponents, no 

one will now question that the former were 

right and their opponents wrong in the 

main issue between them. 

It is certainly desirable to have more 
than ‘tone idea,” and it is to be hoped that 
such women as Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Howe are not thus limited in their intel- 
lectual attainments. But the so-called 
**men of one idea” are always the pioneers 
of great reforms. They are indispensable 
as leaders, and, if they sometimes fatigue 
us by dwelling on their favorite theme, 
something must be pardoned to the enthu- 
siasm of strong convictions. 

Another able and highly-respected writ- 
er against suffrage seems to regard voting 
as amere test of physical strength. Be- 
“ause Women cannot take part in battles 
or in putting down a riot, therefore, it is 
argued, they must not vote. If all the 
women shouid yote one way and all the 
men the other, it would not decide the 
question, says this writer, because the 
women would not have physical strength 
to enforce the decision. But this is wholly 
to misunders’and the nature of gur institu- 
tions. In this country public opinion, and 
not physical force, is the supreme power. 
It is public opinion which is expressed by 
the ballot. ‘The great majority of men 
never belong to the army or the police, and 
do not lose their votes on that account. 
Dr. Holmes has given his views on this 
subject in the following lines :— 

“To cut men’s throats to help them count their 
votes 

Is asinine—nay, worse—ascidian folly : 
Blindness like that would scare the mele and bat, 

And make the liveliest monkey melancholy. 

I say once more, as I have said before, 
If voting for our Tildens and our Hayeses 
Means only tight, then Liberty, good-night! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes!" 





We are told by the opponents of suffrage 
that voting is not a natural or an inherent 
right. Probably not. In a state of nature 
there is very little voting. A great many 
rights are given by society, of which, how- 
ever, it would be manifestly unjust to de- 
prive either sex. If all women were for- 
bidden to use the sidewalk, and they com- 
plained of the injustice of that deprivation, 
it would be no answer to tell them that it 
was not a natural or inherent right, but 
one given by society, and which society 
might therefore control as it saw fit. ‘ 

The only argument against suffrage 
which has real weight with the majority 
of the opponents is one which is never 
publicly brought forward. In private con- 
versation it is almost the only one used, 
but we seldom or never see it in the public 
arguments of the remonstrants. It is the 
danger which may come from the voting 
of ignorant women, especially of foreign- 
ers. People say to you in private “I am 
opposed to woman suffrage because it 
would let in such a mass of ignorant and 
bigoted voters. We have too much voting 


already. It ought to be restricted rather 
than increased. Universal suffrage is a 
mistake. If voting could be contined to 


native American women, I should not ob- 
ject to it; but Iam afraid of the foreign 
element.” 

For my own part, I do not share this 
feeling. ‘The objection to the foreign vote 
is only this: That it is apt to be cast under 
the lead of self-interested leaders. All Cel- 
tic races like to go together, to go to the 
same church, to vote in the same party, 
and thus are liable to be deceived by a few 
unscrupulous leaders. But it would have 
been a great mistake to have refused for- 
eigners the ballot, for then they would 
have remained as an unassimilated foreign 
element in our midst. But now, Amer- 
ica is their country, and they showed, in the 
civil war, that they were ready to fight and 
die for it. 

But whatever dangers may be supposed 
to come from the foreign vote, these dan- 
gers would not be increased, but diminish- 
ed, by woman suffrage. The census of 
1880 gives conclusive proof of this: 

The total population of Massachusetts in 
1880 was 1,783,805. 

Of these, the native-born Americans were 
1,339,504. 

Foreign-born, 448,491. 

Of this number those born in Lreland 
were 226,700. 

Born in British America, England, Ger- 
many and elsewhere, 216,791, or nearly one- 
half. 

As only one-fourth of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts are foreign-born, it is evident 
that if the ballot was given to all the wom- 
en of Massachusetts, there would be an ad- 
dition of about three native voters to one 
foreign voter. 

If we consult the census of 1880 in re- 
gard to Boston, we shall find that out of a 
population of 862,839 persons, there were 
64,793 born in Lreland, and about 39,000 
born in British America, England and Ger- 
many. Ifthe ballot were given to all the 
women of Boston of voting age, there 
would still be an addition of more than 
three native-born women to one foreign- 
born woman. In this case we assume the 
number of women of voting age to be 
about the same as the men. 

It may, however, be said that we ought 
to take into account not only those who are 
foreign-born, but also those who are born 
in this country of foreign parents. As re- 
gards Massachusetts, the census of 1880 
enables us to do this. If we add to those 
of our population who were born in Ire- 
land those who were born in this country 
of Irish mothers, we find the whole num- 
ber to be about 515,000, which is less than 
a third of the whole population. If, then, 
the ballot be given to women, and all those 
of voting age should vote, it would add 
more than two votes to the native-born 
children of American parents for one vote 
given to those born in Ireland and born in 
this country of Irish parents. This as- 
sumes that as many of the one class as of 
the other live to the voting age. But we 
know that, owing to many unfortunate 
conditions, a fewer number of children of 
foreign parents than of the American-born 
reach the voting age. So that, in all prob- 
ability, woman suffrage would add three 
native votes to one given by foreigners or 
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those born of foreign parents. It is also 
highly probable that a much larger propor- 
tion of native women would vote than of 
foreigners, since there is more prejudice 
against women voting among the latter 
class. Moreover, on such subjects as tem- 
perance it is not unlikely that the vote of 
women of foreign birth would be divided 
from that of the men. For these women 
feel much more than any class the terrible 
evils of intemperance. 

If, therefore, the remonstrants are afraid 
of the foreign vote. as they say in private 
conversation, they may see that the chief, 
and perhaps only, check to the dangers 
which this vote is supposed to bring, will 
be found in woman suffrage. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Jamaica Plain, Feb, 11. 
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AT HOME AGAIN.—LETTER FROM MRS. SEV- 
ERANCE, 


You will conclude, dear friends, that our 
three months’ trip across the continent will 
consume as many more months in my lag- 
ging report of it. But how could one get 
hours for anything but sight-seeing and 
visiting when one came upon 30 much 
worth seeing? Being now so much in 
arrears, the temptation to give you a sketch 
of the sharp contrast to your own arctic 
surroundings, in the song of bird and scent 
of violet and orange bloom, that come in 
at the open doors and windows as I write, 
must be sternly put aside while we return 
to our items. 

Some one has blundered in giving our 
Salt Lake date. Our delightful Thanks- 
giving was passed, beyond question, with 
cordial friends in San Francisco's princely 
suburb, Menlo Park, and our arrival here 
eccurred two weeks before Christmas. 

I must strangely have omitted, as hur- 
ried mortals will, the exceeding pleas- 
ure it was to us all to secure Clara Bar- 
ton for our “Congress,” in personal pres- 
ence,—a presence which counts 
much in her case; the sturdy integrity and 
capacity, tempered by most womanly ten- 
derness of voice and manner, making iney- 
itably their strong impression upon all 
who meet her. And doubly so under the 
clear, eloquent outline of the admirable 
work of the **Red Cross.” to which she is 
giving her strength and the experience of 
her noble and strenuous service on the act- 
ual battle-fields of this and other lands. 
She is surely to rank in history the peer of 
Florence Nightingale, as ‘the lady with 
the lamp” to light all future battle-tields, 
while man permits the barbarism of war to 
outrage our civilization, with the sunshine 
of woman's tenderness and love. God 
bless her! We had satisfaction of meet- 
ing those active workers in all fine ways, 
Dr. Julian Holmes Smith, Mrs. Harbert, 
Mrs. Starrett and Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, of 
Chicago. A more maligned city than Chi- 
ago, and one with a larger population by 
far, might be saved by the ‘many right- 
eous”’ souls whom one finds there. Some of 
these, whose guests and kin we were, wel- 
comed us, as of old, to the lovely and right- 
ly-named suburb, ‘Lake Forest’’—where 
we were given the entrée of the fine Farwell 
Library and Gallery; and of an_ ideal 
country place, the summer home of the 
Larneds of Providence, father and son,—a 
place whose beauty of land and water 
view and whose fascinating interiors haunt 
us still. 

Yet other “righteous” ones we happen- 
ed upon—a conclave of them—at Unity 
Club Rooms, where the four Unitarian 
pastors of the city were gathered, with 
wives and Sunday school teachers, for dis- 
cussion of the weekly lesson. <A bright, 
free, original talk it was, helped by the 
putting of the “points” of the topic upon 
the blackboard, so that they were easily 
kept and talked to. 

But our tarry in this interesting Chicago 
came toanend. We left it still under a 
dismal sky, and, elbowing our way through 
acres of freight-cars, shot out upon the 
broad levels beyond. Not out of reach of 
the city’s murkimess, however, until we 
reached Aurora, thirty miles away, where 
we seemed to tind a ‘new heavens and 
earth,” so great was the transition to gen- 
uine clouds and rifts of matchless blue. 
Our destination for the Sunday was “Big 
tock,” a settlement well known to some 
of the earlier of our N. E. W. C. members, 
who are heldin loving remembrance there ; 
but a settlement whose old resident 
could give no better reason for its name 
than that of Artemas Ward for his lecture 
on “Babies,” that there was nothing about 
babies in it. So here, no rocks, little or 
big, are to be found on the broad stretches 
of black loam prairie, where the only “big 
things” are the farms and the hearts of 
the people—New England emigrés. ‘These 
are matched, however, by the immense 
spread of the heavens above them, whose 
activities when in full ‘tplay” are some- 
thing tremendous, as we had occasion to 
remember. We had been received by a 
salvo of artillery. Imagine it on that lone 
prairie! It proved to be not so much a 
signal of welcome as of announcement of 
our arrival to the various families and kin- 
dred living within earshot of its boom. 
But, later, there broke upon the inky 
blackness of the moonless night, in the wee 
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staa’ hours of our profoundest slumber, | self-control of a mirthful soul was often 


a celestial salute which held more terror 
for timid nerves in its tamultuous roars, 
its terrific flashes and crashes, than could 
be crowded into a thousand California 
“tremblors,”’ which Spanish title, by the 
way, is more phonetically descriptive of 
such of these as late years have given one 
any knowledge of, than our own term for 
them. The earth does not quake—shake 
to and fro; it trembles or vibrates, in so 
gentle a fashion often us to leave one un- 
disturbed to his dreams. Or,if awakened, 
to wonder idly whether the slight hint of 
movement were not a feature of the dream, 
or, perhaps, an echo from the “elastic 
tread” of my lady's pet kitten, or ‘spug,” 
in their nightly friskiness. 

Here, also, we came face to face with 
the stuff of which the pioneer women of 
the West were made, women whose exploits 
and heroic living it makes one’s blood tin- 
gle and heart beat proudly, only to hear of! 
New England women these were, whose 
sole intellectual treasures in these western 
wilds had been their tenacious memories, 
their active brains, and their great hearts. 
But, behold, what a stock in trade these 
were! By help of these aloue they had 
educated their children, substituting for 
books and the trained teacher original de- 
vices quite in the line of the later object- 
teaching, using shelled corn for making 
letters and for the primary steps in arith- 
metic, the cobs for the indispensable dolls 
of the wee maidens, painting the faces 
with red clays or staining them with juices 
of wild herbs. For the inevitable tea-pot 
of the tiny ménage, and for other toys, 
they utilized acorns, making handles and 
spouts from divers pliable twigs. 

So had these outraged but faithful moth- 
ers not forgotten their own childhood and 
its needs, in the midst of their overwhelm- 
ing cares, but had provided pastime, no 
less than study, for their little ones. The 
young men and maidens who grew up un- 
der what we of this time would eall such 
poverty of opportunity and of resource, 
have become nevertheless (if we must not 
say therefore) persons of insight and fac- 
ulty, of sturdy integrity and industry. 
How much of all this one finds to be due 
to the mothers and women of those early 
times! The royal way in which they 
faced the perils and emergencies and hard- 
ships of the common lot, and kept heart, 
hope and good morals alive in their com- 
munities. But how the brave New England 
woman pined, nevertheless, for the old 
home-comforts, and kindred and neigh- 
bors,—dying often, and giving no sign of 
her sorrow,—-those only who have been 
through it all will ever know! Nor how 
she has suffered when left as a widow to 
struggle with the craft of lawyers or evil- 
disposed heirs. She who had borne the 
burden and heat of the day, equally, on the 
long life-journey! Such women are not 
“‘remonstrants” against any helpful effort 
to secure the weapons with which to win 
their way against their own ignorance and 
the injustice of others. It was interesting 
to notice the development of a higher 
tuste in the later generations, who inherit 
better opportunities and proper leisure as 
a result of the parental thrift and industry, 
and make innovations (even in the teeth 
of energetic protest from those conserva- 
tive elders) which put house and grounds 
into the modern sanitary and :esthetie 
shape. The zeal and wit and courage of 
their arguments with those elders, it was 
very amusing to witness. Returning to 
“the C. B. & Q.,” whose fine road and ap- 
pointments we enjoyed, as do all travel- 
lers, we made a detour at Burlington to 
visit Keokuk, where our cousin and your 
correspondent, Celesta M. A. Winslow, 
made us most welcome, and showed us the 
tame and kindly lions of the notable town, 
for you must remember that Keokuk is a 
historic town, frontier town though it be, 
and looking so “truly rural” and modest 
in its pretty heights along the Mississippi. 
Senators, Supreme-Court judges, cabinet 
officers, and numerous literati have claim- 
ed it as their birthplace or later residence ; 
and have shed upon it the reflection of 
their own renown, and in return are all 
gratefully remembered and honored, even 
the much-abused Secretary Belknap being 
blessed with a due share of their neighbor- 
ly charity and good-will. 

We were honored by a most enjoyable 
gathering of many of these eminent and 
excellent people, at the house of Dr. Win- 
slow. And were exceedingly entertained 
by the racy recital of experiences in Wash- 
ington, by the wife of a member of Presi- 
dent Hayes’ Cabinet, who (the wife, a 
woman of nerve and brains) had bravely 
supported Mrs. Hayes 1n her conscientious 
effort to redeem official life from the evils 
and disgrace of its drinking customs. How 
she had found herself clothed, at the hands 
of city reporters, with diamonds and jew- 
els—which, like Madame Récamier, she 
was always innocent of wearing—and 
charged with being ill at home, at the 
very time when her robust ladyship was 
most vigorously going through at the 
White House the arduous routine of the 
formidable receptions there; and how the 








grievously taxed on such occasions, as, 
for instance, by the reviewing, one by 
one, along the stately line of official dames, 
the announcement of so surprising and 
outré a name as **Aproncloth,” repeated 
further through all the succession of 
younger *“*Aproncloths,” seven in number! 
One can imagine the state in which the 
last lady of the line would receive the 
seven small Aproncloths, seriatim. Ex- 
cellent people they, she did not doubt, 
but not blest with a patronymic promotive 
of dignified demeanor under so severe a 
test as that. It is to be hoped, dear Jour- 
NAL, that you will yet see the name of 
Mrs. Winslow's elder son on the list of 
your leading exchanges. He is a very 
youthful editor, of only twenty-one sum- 
mers, but seems to the manor born; and 
has already won golden opinions from the 
craft throughout the West. He was in- 
deed the hero of the hour, in the town, 
while we were there—the citizens, who 
value and believe in him, having rallied to 
his side, because of an attempt by unprin- 
cipled coadjutors to defraud him of his 
just share of returns from a paper of which 
he had been the leading spirit. Inheriting 
his mother’s love of letters and facility, 
his active brain had spun childish romances 
from his earliest years—calling into his 
service father, mother, or whoever were 
at hand, to record the rapid reeling off of 
plot or incident, before he had learned to 
use a pen. But the result of so much in- 
door mental labor has been a frail body ; 
which we hope may not take its revenge in 
chronic invalidism. Otherwise the future 
is full of promise forthe fine young fellow, 
who is as staunch and true on the vital 
questions of the day as is his devoted and 
gifted mother. Her poems will be full of 
new beauty and meaning to us since we 
have seen her in her daily home-life. ‘Ah, 
Dawn Delay,” one of her later Atlantic 
sonnets, has been singing or sighiug itself 
through my heart all the weeks since. 

Au revoir. C. M. 8. 
“Red Roof,’ Los Angeles. 
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LETTER FROM WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


One of the most recent and characteristic 
letters from Wendell Phillips was the fol- 
lowing: 

For the young women of the Phillipian Socicty 
of the New England Conservatory. 
JAN. 4, ‘S4. 

I do not know to whose kindness I am 
indebted for the magnificent bouquet of 
near a hundred exquisite rosebuds, sent by 
the young women’s Phillipian Soviety of 
the New England Conservatory. But I 
wish to offer these unknown friends my 
hearty thanks, and to assure them that 
their kindness was deeply felt—that the 
roses still cheer my wife’s room and move 
us to grateful recollections every time we 
see them. 

If the name of the society has any refer- 
ence to myself, let me also thank these la- 
dies for this testimony of their regard. 
Were I a younger man I would say, as 
Windham said to old Sam Johnson, **T will 
remember the compliment, not having de- 
served it, but that | may.” 

But I am too old to dream of earning 
any new desert, and can only thank the 
friends who remember me so generously, 
and wish them most heartily health, hap- 
piness and usefulness—and that will be 
success. Very cordially, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Feb. 2, at 8 P. M., the first open session 
of the Phillipian Society was held at the 
New England Conservatory. ‘There, with 
orations, music and debate, frequent refer- 
ence was made to the disinterested philan- 
thropist and matchless orator whose life, 
unknown to us, had gone ouf just two 
hours before. 

The announcement of Mr. Phillips* death 
in the morning papers saddened us who 
had so revered him. - Moral actors, lovers 
of humanity, and leaders of reform feel 
that now they are alone. The great, re- 
sponsive heart, the unbiased patriot, he 
to whom could be referred questions of 
right and wrong, one who sat in judgment 
and, in spite of the intricacies of the evil- 
doer, pointed out the path of simple jus- 
tice, of straightforward truth, has left us. 

He is gone; but while the incidents of 
his life, of his unselfish devotion to man- 
kind, are passing from paper to paper and 
from mouth to mouth, the world pulsates 
with renewed earnestness. 

We trust that young women and young 
men may not lose this opportunity to be 
baptized anew with the lessons of this life, 
for, I take it, such an example comes but 
once in ages. This is the springtime of a 
new era. If we neglect the lessons, we lose 
what may never come to us again. May 
his mantle fall on all of us who love him 
and revere him, and help each one of us to 
earry forward the unfinished battles, the 
unsolved problems whose principles were 
so dear to him, —the cause of woman, tem- 
perance and labor. C. 8. P. 
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THAT LITTLE FLAG, 


Yes, the flag spoken of in the JOURNAL 
first waved over the free men and women 
of Washington Territory; thanks to the 
intrepid labors of Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 
Politics proper is a system of high morals. 
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Mrs. Duniway knows how to achieve mor- 


al victories, and how to decline a position 

as high as the gubernatorial chair of Wash- 

ington Territory, till the women. of her 

own State are enfranchised. Now we 

Washington women feel lonesome without 

our friends elsewhere, and we say to them, 
“Friends of treedoin, swell the song, 
Young and old the strain prolong, 


Make the suffrage army strong. 
On to victory !"’ 


And so 
“The star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.”’ 


S. E. SMITH. 
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Seattle; Wash. T. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’'s SoorHinG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy. to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 25 cents » bettie. ly-i 





If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
fecling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people. 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 
) 


Man Did piaint and diliousiess for 
i Have tried 


Dracut, MAss. 


ifteen years. 
everything and never got 


with any good. Last January, 

i before I commenced tak- 

€ 2 ing Hoon’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne y LA, everything Late bloat- 


° ed me all up, pain in my 
Conrplaine chest andarms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know_ anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. L. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








COMBINATION 


BLACKBOART!, DESK aud STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


READ! READ! 


The following teatimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
‘I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKLN TROUBLES, aad am glad to testify that ite 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

ge Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sule by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
yngton Street. 


A Leading London Phys= 
fician establishes an 
Ottice in New York 
4 . forthe Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am,Journal of Medicine. 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of caces of over 20 years’ stand- 
in successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, wnich he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, Address, We advise any ono wishing a cure to ad 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John St., New York. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamiiton Place. 
REFORM 











Boston, Mass. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANIN 


GS. 


There are more than 300 students of both 
sexes in the Willamette University, Ore- 
gon. 

John G. Whittier, Elizur Wright, and 
Samuel E. Sewall are the trio of anti-slav- 
ery veterans now remaining. 

George W. Cable's health is improving 
He is still at the house of Mark ‘Twain, in 
tiartford. 

Wesleyan University has 201 students, 16 
being young women ; 31 Seniors, 46 juniors, 
54 sophomores, 54 freshmen, 
graduate and two special students. 
faculty has 18 members. 

The will of James F. Clarke, of Cleve- 
land, who died afew days ago, gives Ober- 
lin $24,000. Dr. John R. Lee, of Hartford, 
Conn., by his will, just made public, has 
left the college $5,700. 

In answer to many inquiries for **woman 
suffrage dramas,” we will say that **Lords 
of Creation” is published by George M. 
Baker & Co., Boston. price 15 cts. per copy. 
The “American Wife” is not a published 
play, and can not be obtained except from 
the author or owner. 

The bust of Wendell Vhillips, modelled 
after Milmore, is to be seen at Jones, Me- 
Duffee & Stratton’s, where copies are to be 
had. On the back of it, incised on the por- 
celain, are his autographic words, ‘*Peace 
if possible; justice at any rate.” 


one post- 


The 


Emily Faithfull quite fell into the hands 
of the ‘Saints’ while at Salt Lake City. 
She lunched with President Taylor, leetur- 
ed to an admiring Mormon audience, and 
departed with **views” on Mormonism sin- 
gularly at variance with truth and moral- 
ity. 

The Ohio College Association recently 
met at Columbus, O, seventeen colleges be- 
ing represented by about forty delegates. 
Among other things, the proposition to 
omit Greek from the list of required stud- 
ies was discussed, but failed to find a sin- 
gle advocate. 


Electra is the name of a new monthly of 
belles-lectres for young people, with the 
motto “Excelsior; published in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, by Isabella M. Leyburn, 
at two dollars a year in advance. Itisa 
good paper in good type, and has reached 
its ninth number. 

The winter term at Oberlin opened this 
year with a full attendance. Faculty 
and students were greatly pleased to get 
into the enlarged chapel, and enjoy the new 
organ recently purchased for the conser- 
vatory—original cost 37,000—and the por- 
traits, new and old, which are brought to- 
gether for the first time. 


The cause of municipal woman suffrage 
is stronger in the Legislature this year than 
ever before. Over 200 petitions in its favor, 
signed by over 11,000 persons, are now be- 
fore the General Court, while only a few 
hundred remonstrants have memorialized 
against it. Jt ought to pass as a matter of 
justice.—Boston Traveller. 

Mgr. Capel has said in his lecture here 
that women should be married or become 
nuns. Now there are any number of wom- 
en who are not married, and yet are not fit- 
ted for the nunnery. Indeed, they are very 
useful members of society, and lead very 
busy lives, working for other people and 
other people’s children. Some of these 
other people and other people’s children 


- would have slim times without the aid and 


comfort given by single women. 


Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, pro- 
poses to erect two handsome iron drinking- 
fountains, for nan and beast in that town 
—one to be located near the site of the pres- 
ent town pump, and the other near the 
railroad station at Wollaston—provided the 
town will put them in position and supply 
them with water from the new water- 
works. An article relative to the matter 
will be inserted in the warrant for the 
forthcoming town meeting. 

The hymn sung at the close of the funer- 
al services of Wendell Phillips was spoken 
of as **Longfellow’s.” But the hymn was 
Written many years ago by the Rey. Wil- 
liam Gaskell, a Unitarian minister in Eng- 
land, whose wife is well known as a writer. 
So fitting was the hymn for the occasion 
that it might well be supposed to have been 
written expressly for it. The verses chant- 
ed at the beginning of the service, **With 
silence only as their benediction God's an- 
gels come,” were from Whittier’s lines to 
Joseph Sturge on the death of his sister. 


Mrs. Damon Y. Kilgore, of Philadelphia, 
has been refused the right to practise law 
in the Common Pleas Court. Her counsel 
presented her certificate of admission to 
the Orphans’ Court, and called attention 
to the fact that Mrs. Kilgore had passed a 
satisfactory examination before the board. 
Judge Hare said that the uniform rule and 
practice of the courts of Pennsylvania were 
against the admission of women lawyers, 
and he was not disposed to assume the re- 
sponsibility of introducing the innovation. 
If the people of the State desired that 


women should be admitted, it would be an 
eusy matter to have a law to that eftect 
passed by the Legislature. Moreover, he 
considered that there were special objec- 
tions to the admission of married women, 
under the existing laws of the State, which 
permitted them to carry on unpunished 
the most glaring frauds. If the Legisla- 
ture passed an act admitting them to the 
bar, he apprehended that the statute would 
be accompanied by a provision that they 
should be liable to the same extent as men. 
He did not attach much importance to the 
certificate of the Orphans’ Court. because 
each court was the sole judge of its own 
rule. Unless required by the Legislature, 
Court No. 2 would not admit a woman, 
even upon a certificate from the Supreme 
Court. An application for the admission 
of Mrs. Kilgore will be made to the Su- 
preme Court early next month. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 





What are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Southern sun? 

Oh, the roses fair in the balmy air, 
And the vines that climb and run, 


What are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Northern sky ? 

Feathery svow, while the chill winds blow, 
And the clouds go drifting by. 


What are the children doing, 
Alike in the cold axd heat? 

They are making life gay on the darkest day 
With the sound of their little fect. 


What are the children learning, 
Alike in the East and West’ 
That a Father's hand guides sea and land— 
That of all things love is the best. 
—Harper’s Young People. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


LIZZIE AND HER LOZENGE-ROLL. 


BY HENRIETTA H,. BASSETT. 


‘Lizzie dear, run to the door and let papa 
in,” said Mrs. Brown to a little toddler, 
who was rubbing her dirty little finger up 
and down the window pane. 

“All wite,” says Lizzie, and trots to the 
front door and turns the big knob, before 
aman standing on the steps can ring the 
bell. 

“Hello, Midget!’ and Lizzie’s papa 
brings her into the sitting-room on his 
broad shoulders. ‘Now. dear, just help 
papa put away his things, and you will 
find in my overeoat-pocket something nice 
for a good little girl.” 

***Ess, papa,” and Lizzie quirled her fin- 
gers into the big pocket of the overcoat, 
and fished out a roll of checkerberry lozen- 
ges. 

“Lizzie must not eat any to-night, dear; 
save them till morning, and then she ean 
have a lot of *em.” 

Lizzie fussed a little, but soon quieted 
down, for she always had to obey her fath- 
er when he spoke. 


When she went to bed that night, she 
had the tempting roll fast in her tiny 


clutch. 

As she lay looking at the figures on the 
wall-paper, she was amazed to see the loz- 
enge-roll part, and the twelve round loz- 
enges walk on truly legs and wave truly 
arms high in theair. They turned back to 
Lizzie and bowed solemnly to a tiny fig- 
ure galloping up the bedspread toward 
her knees. 

‘Hail, Sir Chocolate Caramel!” cried the 
twelve lozenges. 

**T salute you, twelve Knights of the An- 
cient Order of Sweetmeats,” replied the 
little horseman. 

His body was a square brown caramel, 
with jujube arms and legs; his horse wasa 
sfick of barley candy with peppermint 
limbs. 

“W-y-y! who is you?” 
wildered Lizzie. 

“Tam Sir Chocolate Caramel; command- 
er of these twelve lozenge Knights of the 
Ancient Order of Sweetmeats,” replied the 
haughty little man. 

**Where did you come from?” 

“If it please your highness, little prin- 
cess, we will escort you to the place we 
came from, and you shall see how your 
slaves,the twelve high and mighty knights, 
are made.” 

“Oh, yes, I would love to,” cried Lizzie. 

“Lead on,” commanded Sir Chocolate; 
and with Lizzie in the rear, the cunning tit- 
tle confpany marched in funny majesty up 
a yellow road, all laid out in small grooves. 

**What tind of a pace is dis?” asked Liz- 
zie. 

‘This is Molasses Candy ‘Turnpike, 
Sir Chocolate Caramel. 

“Oh, my-y-y!” eried Lizzie, and stoop- 
ed to eat a few chips from the wee path. 

**Ah, you must not do that,” cried Sir 
Chocolate, and the twelve knights chimed 
in, ‘*You must not do that.” 

“Well, I won't.” 

“See, we are at the lozenge-maker’s 
door.” 

The little people went into a brick house, 
and saw men with white caps, aprons and 


demanded be- 


said 





floury hands darting about in corners and 
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mixing flour and eggs, i. e., the white 
parts—and sugar together. One man open- 
ed a pretty bottle with some stuff in it that 
looked like pink water, and turned it into 
the mess. Anvther little white cap scoop- 
ed the paste out on to the board and knead- 
ed and pounded and shook and rolled it as 
if he was crazy. Then they bobbed little 
round cutters up and down on it, and white 
little circles dropped into a pan, which 
was put near a fire to get warm and hard- 
en. When they were all hard and dry the 
funny man shook them up in the air. They 
came down with long slim legs and arms. 
Hundreds of them ran about Lizzie, leaped 
into the folds of the white caps and danced 
jigs on the dresser. One saucy rogue but- 
ted his flat, white head against Lizzie’s 
open mouth, and darted back, laughing. 

“Oh, my-y-! What is all you made for?” 
demanded Lizzie. 

To eat,” grinned the knights. 

“I'm doin’ to eat you, then. 

“Catch us first,” screamed the knights. 

“Pll tatch you,” and Lizzie ran for the 
jolly erowd with all her might. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

A noise at her side made Lizzie turn 
round. It was morning, and her lozenges 
were rolling off her crib in all directions. 

It was all a dream. 


Se 
BERGH vs. WIFE- BEATERS. 


The bill introduced by Mr. Morse, of 
Sharon, to make flogging the penalty for 
wife-beating, is similar to one proposed by 
Mr. Bergh to the New York Legislature. 
The New York Tribune comments as fol- 
lows: 

In the case of the wife-beaters, neither 
men nor women, as it seems to Mr. Bergh, 
have as yet taken proper prec autions to 
prevent, or adopted eflicient means for pun- 
ishing, what really is one of the worst and 
meanest acts a human being can come 
mit. We use the term “human being” in- 
stead of **man.” advisedly, since no true 
man would be guilty of the crime, and the 
substituted term may be questionable by 
those who will rightly consider the wife- 
beater an inhuman wretch. Mr. Bergh, 
who will punish «a man for whipping a 
horse, proposes that the whipping-post 
shall be established for the special benefit 
of men, who beat their wives. ‘The idea is 
not new to him. ‘Three years ago this win- 
ter, he _ a bill to this effect introduced 
in the I egislature at Albany, too late he 
says (and regrets) to be actedupon. This 
year he is on hand with the bill again. It 
provides that ‘whoever maltreats his wife, 
or any other woman, shall be punished on 
his bare back by the sheriff, or his deputy. 
by not less than twenty-five lashes.” The 
bill mercifully provides that a licensed 
physician shall be present, doubtless to see 
that the deputy (it would be a “deputy” 
every time) does not kill the fellow. ‘To 
the primary objection that whipping would 
degrade a man, Mr. Bergh replies, truly, 
that the wife-beater already is degraded. 
Plenty of people will say that the restora- 
tion of the whipping-post, for any offence 
whatever, is a return to barbarism. But 
there can be nothing more barbarous than 
wife-beating—unless it is a condition of so- 
ciety which makes such a crime possible, 
by failing to tind effectual means for its 
proper punishment. By “proper” is’ meant 
a punishment that will prevent it. Pres- 
ent methods seem ineffective. Perhaps Mr. 
sergh’s bill will meet the case. 

— -+++- nt 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE? 

What would you give, young man, to 
know that when you die. the equals of 
Brooks and Clarke and Miner and Bartol 
and Savage in Boston, and Beecher and 
countless others outside it, would make 
yonr life the text for a Sunday sermon? 
Count the cost.— Boston Herald. 


It would cost the IZerald a sacrifice of 
its advocacy of license and opposition to 
woman suffrage. 

A HERALD READER. 


p> eee 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19Leow 
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Are you Bilious? Try the remedy that cures 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, made in Lowell, Mass, 








THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Giveaway as premiums to those forming clubs fo the sale 
of their RAS and COFFEES. a ene a ea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WH TE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 6S pieces with $10 & "Sia orders. 
RATED TEA SETS of 444 56 pieces 
yf and $18 orders. STEM WIND Be 

SWISS WsstuEs with $15 orders. GO 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsot 44 oa = 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this —< 

will mail you our Club k containing a gate 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEACO, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


l2mo, 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fietcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
poomane interest. .\ more startling book has never 
been issued on this continent, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
iam and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . - Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’’—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50, 


“In all my reading I’ have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. ‘This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and sa new 
that it only peeds painting to be famous.””—JAMES 
PARTON. 





“She 


has made a little book which has a winning 
charm,”’ 


—New York Tribune. 


Nirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfinous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic, 
tions of Woman's Life,” “Physical Education,” “High 
er Education,” **Need of Practical Training,’’ ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 

“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say Or Ww rite on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Fler book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and bonestly.”— Chicago Standard. 

“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold hy all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 





and E leve nth st., W ashington, D. Cc. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


STRACHAUER'S 


Cuurcn Music 


For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUVER, whose pure and ele- 
vated taste and decided talent asa composer well fit 
him for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book 
of 170 pages, 
the higher church music. Half are bis own, and half 
arrangements from the great masters. Choir leaders 
will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1 00. 





Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 


(#1 25) in all languages,is a most handy and con- 
venient book for all musical people. 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION 
is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Books or 
Musica. LITERATURE, every year more popular, and 
worthy of purchase for PunLic LipRaRtés, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven (31 50); 
Gottschalk ($1 25) ; Chopin ($125) 
Mendelssohn (3 ); Rossini (3150); 
mann (125); Mozart (3150); Von 
Vols., e: wh $125) and many others. Send for lists. 


WAR SONGS 50 cents. Everybody 
them. Immensely popular book. 


GUITAR AT HOME. (32) New, large and 
fine collection of bright and popular music. 







is singing 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston. 


>. Za. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on — scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 








and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0.3 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” ete. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WAaNER, author of **‘My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 0, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 

Europe, principally in the countries burdering on the 

Mediterranean, and made #n excursion into Africa. 

The experiences and observations of these months are 

depicted in this delighiful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN, 


A Novel by EpGar FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 

man of Leisure,” ete. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character, While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune itattracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable Interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the people, of the develop- 
ment of its porttten. social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
jie 3 with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $200. 
The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 


the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P. Russet, author of*‘Library Notes.”” 12mo, 


$2 00 
A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell’s “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many ficlds of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of, the origin, significance, and method of Te nnyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnarp Grant 
Wuire. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa. 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


By Joun F. Genune. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


New Publications. 


FARK FROM HOME, From the German of 
finnes Van Derval. Translated by Katherine 
Hamilton. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
The latest and one of the most pleasing volumes of 
the famous V. L. F. Series. 








And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 


26 very beautiful Spee in the form of | 


f HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 

RHYME. By Robert C. Adams, anthor of “The 

History of England in Rhyme,” “On Board the 

Rocket,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Attractively written. It will assist all young people 

| to fix important events of American history in their 

memory. 

COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland, author of “Common Sense in the Touse- 
hold,” ‘The Cottage Kitchen,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1- 
A ecrics of familiar lessons for young housekeep- 

ers; the volume will receive from them a most hearty 

welcome. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker, 
12mo, $1 25. 
A fascinating story of girl life at home and at school, 
; and one which will furnish wholesome stimulus to 
every girl who reads it. 
THE LIFE OF PAUL, 
cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 
An epitome of all that the mass of readers desire to 
know of the illustrious Apostle. It will be especially 
valuable to pastors, Sunday school teachers and Bible 
students generally, in the coming year. 


“ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE 
HOUSE. A Record of Mrs. Rebecea R. Pomroy’s 
Experience in War-times. By Anna L. Boyden. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

‘The noble and heroic services of this accomplished 
Christian woman cannot fail to be of the deepest in- 
terest to all. 

SIDE BY SIDE. By Pansy, author of “‘The Man 
of the House,” “‘Mrs. Solomon mith Looking On,” 
“The Hallin the Grove,” “Mary Burton Abroad,” 
etc., ete. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents, 
Illustrated stories from Bible .texts for the help of 

boys and girls in their school and home duties, 


AFTERTHOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAYV- 
EL, in Historic Lands and Capital Cities. By Sul- 
livan Holman MeCollester. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 

| cloth, $15 

| <A book of rare excellence. One of the few in the 

| great flood of books of travel that are worth reading. 


| WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Mary Barrett, 

with portrait, map and illustrations. 12mo, $1 50. 

The story of the life and labors of this great states- 
man, warrior and patriot is told in a manner which 
will interest and attract not only the young, but the 
older class of readers. The map, plans and illustra- 
tions accompanying the text add greatly to the value 
of the book. 


TRURO—CAPE COD; or, Landmarks and Sea- 
marks. By Shebnah Rich.  S8vo, cloth, gilt, 77 ill- 
ustrationa, $3 00. 

| ‘This valuable contribution to colonial history is the 

result of long and careful preparation, thorough re- 
search and excellent judgment. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK Q. 1533. 
Chromo board covers, $1 75; extra cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
“Buttered Crusts,’”’ Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest 

| and freshest novel for young folks, is given entire in 
| this volume. 


THE DAISY GREEN STORIES. 
Susie Bisbee. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
All fond mothers will be greatly interested in the 
quaint sayings and mischievous pranks of the little 
| Daisy” of this book. 


| THE HOTEL OF GOD. By Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
| astor of the First Congregational Church, Wasb- 
ngton, D.C. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Aside from his pulpit fame, Dr. Rankin is known as 
ee and prose writer, wielding a pen facile and strong. 
‘his book of sermons is magnetic, practical and full 
| of sympathy with the needs of humanity. 


By D. H. Taylor. 12mo, 


; Handel (#2); | 
Schu- | 
Weber (2 | 


By Mrs. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the itors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
+ “sae and until payment of all arrearages is 


le. 

Sub scribers are uested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

"Pike receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


300 woman suffrage petitions are now 
before the Legislature, numbering 20,650 
signers. his is the best possible answer 
to the remonstrants, who number about 
3,000 all told. It is the largest number of 
persons who ever, in any State, in any one 
year, have petitioned for an extension of 
suffrage. Let the right be granted. 





ccicintestieaiiliitene 

“The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts” is the significant title of an address 
by Hon. William I. Bowditch, President 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at its recent annual meeting. 
It will be found on our ninth and tenth 
pages. We ask for it the special attention 
of our legislators. Its facts and figures 
are startling but unanswerable. 

ooo ——— 

The Woman Suffrage Memorial Service 
for Wendell Phillips, at the Meionaon,next 
Thursday evening, from 7.30 to 10 P. M., 
will be unlike any celebrations that have 
preceded it. It will consist of brief in- 
formal reminiscences by his surviving as- 
sociates in the anti-slavery and woman 
suffrage reforms. Every speaker, it may 
be hoped, will bring some special contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the man and of 
the circumstances which surrounded him. 
The Meionaon should be crowded by those 
who share his devotion to the great princi- 
ple of equal rights for all. 


> i 


The House Judiciary Committee reports 
it ‘“‘inexpedient to legislate” on the propo- 
sal to prohibit the owner, trustee or lessee 
of any estate used for purposes of prosti- 
tution from holding any office of public 
trust or honor in this State. Are we to 
believe that this decision ‘“trepresents” the 
opinion of the women of Massachusetts ? 
ee - 

On the petition of Wendell Phillips and 
others that a part of the overseers of the 
poor may be women, and for other matters, 
the committee on publie charitable institu- 
tions has reported leave to withdraw on 
the first part, and on the rest the follow- 
ing bill: 

In every State lunatic hospital,from and 
after the first day of January in the year 
1885, an educated female physician shall 
be appointed assistant physician. 

On the same petition, another bill was 
reported to enlarge the boards of trustees 
of lunatic hospitals from five to seven, and 
to provide that two of the seven shall be 
women. 














neti 

In the New Jersey Legislature, the spe- 
cial committee on woman suftrage have 
agreed upon their report, and will at an 
early date introduce a bill giving women 
the right to vote at school elections. Many 
voluntary promises of support have been 
made by members. ‘The committee have 
also introduced a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution striking out the word 
**male” from Art. 2, Sec. 1, referring to the 
right of suffrage. This movement in be- 


half of woman suffrage in the only State |, 


where women have ever voted, is cheering 


and noteworthy. 
———-— -+o-o- 


The doctrine that women are ‘‘represent- 
ed” at the ballot-box by their male rela- 
tives has some queer consequences. We 
know men who are conscientiously op- 
posed to woman suffrage, while their 
wives are ardent believers init. Weknow 
other men who are firm believers in suf- 
frage, while their wives are opposed to it. 
How are such men to “represent” their 
wives, without violating their own convic- 
tions? We know a Massachusetts senator 
who has two daughters, one a suffragist, 
the other a remonstrant. How is he to 
“represent” the opinion of his womankind 
on the question? 





+ 
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Besides, this vicarious representation of 
women is not proportional to numbers. 
Some men have more women relatives than 
others, but each man has only one vote. 
Suppose a man has a wife, a widowed 
mother, several sisters and half a dozen 
daughters; and suppose they all think as 
he does upon the woman question, the 
temperance question, and all other ques- 
tions of public interest. His vote repre- 
sents the opinions of himself and all these 
women, and counts one; while the vote of 
his bachelor neighbor, without a female re- 
lative in the world, counts just as much. 
Meanwhile, upon this theory, the women - 
who have no male relatives remain wholly 





James Otis was right in saying ‘“There 
is no such thing as virtual representation.” 
The theory will not stand a momeut’s an- 
alysis. An honest man must vote to rep- 
resent his own convictions, not those of 
his wife or any other person. And his 
vote counts for just as much, whether his 
wife and sisters share his convictions or 
not. Nor is the theory any better when 
it takes the form that all women are rep- 
resented by all men. No doubt men in 
general mean well by women, and make 
such laws for them as they consider for 
their good. But who gave men the sole 
right to decide what is good for women? 
If women were given absolute legal power 
over men, they would no doubt use it to 
promote what they considered the true in- 
terests of men. But it is questionable 
whether men would be thoroughly satis- 
fied with the result; and it is certain that 
many of them would feel it degrading to 
be legally at the mercy of women. Put 
yourselves in our places, gentlemen. Do 
as you would be done by. 
thickens asenaialapanceniimaeds 

An anonymous pamphlet against wom- 
an suffrage, issued some months ago, made 
great sport of the request of suffragists that 
women should be allowed to vote ‘ton the 
same terms as men.” If women are to 
vote on the same terms as men, said the 
author, they must show their ability to 
serve in the army and navy, to do police 
duty, ete., ete. But such are not the 
terms on which men are allowed to vote. 
Thousands of men vote every year who 
never have been and never will be able to 
serve in army or navy, or on the po- 
lice. The qualifications necessary for a 
voter have been fixed by men and are 
maintained by men. They include certain 
conditions of age, residence, education, 
etc., but not the ability to perform milita- 
ry service. We ask that women who can 
show the same qualifications be given the 
sume rights. Is not this fair? 


+ 
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“The suffrage agitators,” said Francis 
Parkman, “have no merey on their sex. 
They insist that while there is a division 
of labor as regards men, there should be 
none as regards women.” Will Mr. 
Parkman point out how there is a division 
of labor among men in the matter of suf- 
frage? Each man has his trade or profes- 
sion, and has his political duties in addi- 
tion. He is a doctor, a merchant, a farm- 
er ora blacksmith; and he is a voter as 
well. He has “two sets of functions.” 
He has to work as hard at his trade as his 
wife does at her housekeeping—at least, 
he generally thinks so—yet he finds time 
to read his newspaper and perform his po- 
litical duties. When women vote, they 
will have “two sets of functions,” as Mr. 
Parkman says. Each woman will be a 
housekeeper, a nurse ora teacher, and a 
voter as well. But there will be as much 
division of labor among them as among 
men, and there is no imminent danger of 
their being ‘‘crushed” by the two sets of 


functions. 
a a —_—_— 


One of the remonstrants said, before the 
Legislative committee, ‘They (the suffra- 
gists) demand unrestricted, universal fe- 
male suffrage.” Suffragists desire that 
women should be allowed to vote subject 
to “restrictions of age, property or educa- 
tion, such as,’ the same speaker admits, 
‘*now exist in the case of men.” But our 
opponents insist that women must not be 
allowed to vote except on terms which are 
not required of men, and some of which 
neither men nor women could ever fulfil. 
Suppose it were to be gravely asserted that 
men ought not to be allowed to vote “until 
the highest type of morality and the clear- 
est sense of justice und the widest reaches 
of lawin its theoretical and practical ap- 
plication are reached by allimen—until you 
can have only noble, honest men for your 
voters and legislators,” i. ¢., until the mil- 
lennium? Such a proposition would be 
transparently absurd. Yet this is what is 
demanded in the case of women. 

saasihebglaie dies ancemanicdes 
Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, writing to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, says: ‘Nearly all the 
distinguished women of Great Britain of 
the present time have expressed their de- 
sire for suffrage. Mrs. Somerville, Miss 
Martineau, Miss Florence Nightingale, are 
the first three names that occur to me 
among the women who have made their 
names known in science, literature and 
philanthropy who have been from the out- 
set of the movement cordial supporters of 
woman suffrage. Coming down to the 
humble women of everyday life, it is found 
that a very large proportion now wish 
women householders to have votes. <A 
few months ago 700 women householders 
in Hyde, near Manchester, were canvassed 
to sign a petition in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and of these 700 the petition was 
signed by 608. A straw shows the way 
the wind is blowing, and another little 
fact may be mentioned in this connection. 
A young women’s débating society in 
Cambridge lately discussed woman suf- 
frage, and rejected a resolution condemn- 











unrepresented. 


ing it by 56 votes to 13.” 





SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The Suffrage Sociable will be held in the 
Meionaon Chapel, next ‘Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 28, beginning at 5 o'clock. 
There will be the usual refreshments and 
social hour, followed by short speeches on 
the present aspect of the suffrage question, 
after which the doors will be opened into 
the Meionaon, where a Memorial Service 
for Wendell Phillips will be held from 7.30 
to 10 o’clock. 

Only 300 tickets, at 50 cts. each, including 
a reserved seat at the subsequent Wen- 
dell Phillips Memorial Service in the larger 
hall, will be sold for the supper, at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. No additional 
tickets for Sociable will be sold at the 


door. 
pinitiiliiitinimmmentiiis 


WENDELL PHILLIPS MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


The Woman Suffrage Memorial Service 
for Wendell Phillips will be held in the 
Meionaon (immediately after the Sociable.) 
Thursday, Feb. 28, from 7.30 to 10 P. M. 
500 tickets, at 25 cts., to cover the increased 
expense, will be sold for reserved seats in 
the Meionaon. These will admit to the 
Memorial Service, but not to the Sociable. 
They can be had at the office of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL and at the door. 

The following persons have been invited 
to make ten-minute speeches, giving remi- 
niscences of Wendell Phillips: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, ‘Theodore D. Weld, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Sewall, Rev. Samuel May, Lucy 
Stone, William [. Bowditch, John G. Whit- 
tier, T. W. Higginson, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Albert Palmer, 
Ednah D. Cheney, H. B. Blackwell, Elizur 
Wright, Hon. Thomas Russell, Richard P. 
Hallowell, Chas. W. Slack. 

There will be music. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 

Tickets to Memorial Service only are 
limited to 500. Early applicants have first 
choice. For sale at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL 
office, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Mary C. AMES, ) Committee 

JUDITH W. SMITH, of 

AMANDA M. LOUGEE, J Arrangements. 
+o —- 
TOWN MEETINGS. 








No appeal will be made to the towns this 
year to insert an article in the warrant to 
see if the town will petition the Legislature 
for a law giving municipal suffrage to 
women. Nevertheless it will be gratefully 
appreciated if the friends of equal rights, 
in any town, will have the question brought 
up in the town meeting for discussion and 
friendly actionif possible. ‘The discussion 
is always helpful in the end. In many 
towns there are men, earnest friends of 
woman suffrage, who have championed the 
rights of women in town meeting with 
great credit to themselves and great bene- 
fit to the cause. Let such men renew the 
effort this year, and in every town, if pos- 
sible, let the question be brought to the vot- 
ers, whether they do not think it simple 
justice and fair play that the women who 
pay taxes shall help elect the men who are 
to spend their money; also whether the 
women who do not pay taxes, but whose 
personal interest in the schools where they 
have children, and in the healthy conditions 
of the town, are equal to that of any other, 
should have a vote for the men who will 
have the charge of all these matters. Oh 
men of Massachusetts! pray do not let the 
mothers of your children be governed as 
children are governed, but trust the prin- 
ciple of the consent of the governed, in its 
application to women, and save the histor- 
ic credit of the old Bay State! L. S. 

—_—_—__-_-—_¢--o————_—___—— 
FARMERS’ WIVES, 


The farmers’ clubs admit women on 
equal terms. The New England Homestead 
says,— 

“The applause that follows an appreci- 
ative tribute to woman, when a speaker at 
a farmers’ institute argues the importance 
of lessening wives’ labor, is a gratifying 
sign. We notice it more and more. It 
shows a growing appreciation of woman’s 
helpfulness and influence on New England 
farms. It would be still better if this ap- 
preciation were more generally practised 
in every-day farm life. The New England 
farmer's wife deserves to be provided with 
all reasonable conveniences for her work. 
She merits the praise of husband and the 
veneration of children.” 

When farmers and others will carry 
their appreciation one step farther, and 
welcome women to the suffrage, they will 
meet with still more satisfaction and -ap- 
proval, because the measure of justice se- 
cured will be greater. L. 8. 
ah ia 
THE EDDY HEIRS. 








In some of the newspaper reports of the 
Eddy will case, it is stated that ‘‘the heirs 
of Mrs. Eddy filed a bill in equity” against 
the will. But the nearest heirs of Mrs. 
Eddy, her daughters, did not file the biil. 
On the contrary, they are perfectly satis- 
fied with the provisions of the will. This 
should be told in simple justice to them. 
They are not disloyal to the memory of 
their mother, nor to the cause of woman 
suffrage. L. 8. 











The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this .year: 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 



























TOWN. NAME. TOTAL. 
Mondon.............-Marie L. Bills and 100 
N. Abington......... Lewis Ford 341 
Waltham ............ Mrs. E.C.Jolinson, N.P.Banks 152 
BEIVONS 2. 0 ccccceces Hannah Wild “ 639 
Pembroke...... .. -H. C. D. King °* ©¢€ 
Nantucket .... ..-Eliza and Joseph Barney “« 60 
Charlestown ......... Harrict E. Frye ' BP 
Cohasset... cssecees Anna P. Stoddard « 9 
WestvRlbe: oc ccccccece Anne E. Damon « 
Cambridge..........- Anna M. Allen os 
Dennis.. ............-Mary H. Crowell “« 70 
Dennisport .......... Mary A. Morgan *« 100 
WROD cecccccce ee .. .Perlie Legge * 103 
I 600 coneceess Elizabeth W. Pool “« 695 
Cambridge .. ....... Miss A, C, Payson es 681 
WOGBRes cc ccccccccees H. M. Young “ 668 
Boston...... geccecece Mrs. Mary F. Adams “« 49 
CORCOTE .ccoccccecces Julia R. Barrett, L. M. Alcott “ 99 
Nantucket «.«+e+»Mary F. Greene “« 2 
BOGOR cco cccsccssece Mary R. Charpiot “o = 
Boston ........+++...-Maria F. Hill “« 
South Hanson........ Jane 8. Howland * @ 
Cambridgeport.......M.J. Woodside “« 37 
Rin 0 x600 4hs0084 Sarah W. Simonds * 206 
Annisquam .......... Caroline Griffin “ 37 
POs su asccscencers Caroline M. Dunn “« ji 
Cambridge.........++ Mrs. C. L. F. Cooper “« @ 
Cambridge........... A. G. Baldwin « @ 
Lexington........... Sarah Millet * 105 
Lynn and vic.........Mrs. M. J. Whitney “67 
Charlestown ........-. Alla F. Young “66 
Dorchester .... . Clara M, Bisbee “« 2 
LGD wcccccscvccccces Mrs. Sarah E. Geyer *« @ 
BOSON. .ccccescocsses Fanny L. Rogers « 7 
EMR « asccsececceveed Abby A. Bennett “ §639 
Foxborough ......... Josephine P. Holland o 
Uxbridge............ C. 8S. White “64 
PONS recsscevevcses Amanda M. Lougee “ 38 
Northbridge.......... L. A. Churchill “ 9 
PO isccecceenensce Mrs Freeman Bowker «41 
LDostun....+.+ «ess edulia A. BK. Smith “« 48 
Boston... «. seeeeees Mary W. Bennett “« 10 
DOE i cercceneae eve Mrs. H. W. Marsh “« 33 
BostOn.....+.++++0+++Matilda V. iatch “ 7 
BOstOn coocces-seveses Mary Mann “ 7 
Boston .......++++++--Mary C. Ames “« 655 
Salem .......0 «+. .«Mrs. W. F. Rogers “« 7 
Boston........-.....- Henrietta Joy “648 
Ps cctkenseee sas Delia Manstield “s 4 
Ps 0s cc cnccisves Lucia T. Ames “« 628 
Res 6.46600 608 aes Mrs. A. H. Winchell “ 6128 
ON re rrr Gertrude Beck “ 9] 
) SPE ee rere Bethia E. Curtis “ 9 
Harvard..... ........Elizabeth F. Haskell “ 632 
MiFOrd 2. ccccsccccoss Priscilla B. F. Gilman “« ii 
BOStORe. coc ccecceses Mary A. Davis “ 4 
South Boston. ....... Julia M. Baxter « 169 
Shelburne... .........Murtha A. Anderson «e @ 
BIOGROED cc ccsocescose E. L. W. Willson “ 8623 
Lynn .....+..+e++.+++Mrs. Emily S. Forman “36 
EK. Templeton........ Mrs. F. L. Sergeant, Polly F. “ 68 
South Boston ........Exa Nickerson “44 
Dennis.. ............ Hannah H. Paddock “ 62 
POO sch cvevese-cvae Rachel A. Young, ete. “(58 
Wellesley. ....se+e0e Caroline L. Flagg 111 
West Newton........ K. A. Mead, Urbino “ 149 
Worcester............Hannah Adams “« 619 
Worcester.....+++....-Rebecca Barnard “« §2 
Worcester .....0..0+0 Nellie M. Morrissey “« 31 
Worcester . ....-Geo. F. Hoar, ete. “« 65 
Athol .....+..++++0++-mily Eaton “ 6) 
LeomInster.....++.+++ Jonathan Drake “© 283 
Holyoke.............-Helen V. Nevins “« 119 
Natick...............Matilda Tebbits “ 219 
LYDMN.....00+00e000. A. B. Elwell “ 693 
LIOR veoe cevccccccvece A. V. Woodward « 16 
LIOR ccccccccececeses Marion Stevens “ §=6§3 
LYDMN .... ceccsecece Henrietta Burnham * & 
LYN orccccccccvevess H. M. Hood « 90 
POMtICK coccccccccveve -N. A. Lackey “ 619 
Natick ..........+++++J4 A. Dickerson “54 
Natick oo. 00s ccccccces Elery M. Lincoln “5 
iss 666 i cnnessoss 8. E. B. Channing “ 661 
Rs cx 00 seve eeens M. Granger “44 
PONIGss nccecececes Milley Estes “ 971 
BoatORcesccccevescces Mrs. Drusciila Smith “ 622 
ORs cccccevecrces Lulie C. Osborne “< 691 
Rockland...... encase Sarah F. Meader «38 
BOCice cosceces oes Mrs. Plympton, Jon. Blake ‘“ 28 
W. Bridgewater...... Julia A. Townsend “6 7 
W. bBridgewater...... Helen Magill, F. E. H. “ 74 
Malden........-.....-Frances A. Hill “ 94 
Rockland........ ..--Charlotte M. Paine “« §=686 
Silver Lake ........... Hattie M. Ford “ 35 
OS ee ... Wendell Phillips “« VW 
Boston....... »++.+..-Mary A. Carlton “ §6§2 
BOStON.. cocccccesces Letitia Copeland “« dl 
BOR. cc cccvevcvces Henrietta Arnold “ 8 
Needham ......++++0+# Joanna E. Mills “ 301 
Boston....... «.. ..-Bessie 8. Lockwood “© 157 
pn PPT ee Eliza M. Copeland “ 19 
Cambridge... ......- Mrs. N. M. Thresher “« 614 
Abington .....++0- 0004 Ada C. Bowles “ 73 
Boston. . ...++.+++++A. M. Clark “ 9 
LYDM 20.0000 cccesece Harriet C. Ireson “ 258 
Pins weeicenconvons Mary E. York “ 33 
) ee .Marie E. Zakrzewska “« 648 
LYON 0.0 0cccce-cevees Eliza W. F. LaCroix “ 45 
Cambridge .......... M. J. M. Pearson “« 18 
oe ra Sarah F. Johnson “62 
Pepperell........ce0 Mrs. James Blake “ @ 
DO caeeseves evan Sarah B. Mackintosh ss 3 
ERR ccccccs sevcese P. McKinnon “ 6 
0 Serer TT Alice B. Crosby “ 50 
Rockland. .......000 J. A. W. Winslow “« 
Florence.........+... A. G. Hill * 104 
Plymouth.............Zilpha H. Spooner “ 6987 
Worcester............F. M. Baker “ 9 
Worcester ......seeeee Peter C. Bacon “ 10 
Worcester............Mary P. Jeffts « 699 
Newton U. F.........Mrs. J. 8. Wright “ 9 
EEO Nancy C. Gilman * 49 
Charlestown ........+ Nancy Field * 202 
Charlestown ........- Angie C. Wetherbee * 24 
WORT cos cccccce sex Miss E. B. Plympton* “ $1 
Cambridge........ ..-Mary F. Q. French “ 44 
pS Serre Mrs. E. C. Hastings oe 627 
Bedford .....ccserccee Lucinda Hosmer “« 692 
Waltham ..........-- Mrs. Anna E. Brown « 666 
Acushnet .. K. H. Eldredge “ 638 
BOStODs. occscccccvecs Mary L. Draper “ 17 
Winchester........... Mary D. Nowell “ 8692 
ES 6606 vo esveus Mrs. Eliza Ricker “ §=638 
Millbury .........000+ Jobn Hopkins “ 70 
Charlestown..........Mrs. W. W. Merrick “ 682 
Worcester............Fanny M. Wilson oe BF 
Rockland .....cccces Mrs. C. H. Crawford * @ 
Manstield....... ..+.. Ruth A. Shepard es 3 
Natick....... TTT TTT Ellie A. Hilt “« 41 
Winthrop...........- Mary H. Floyd « 8 
Baston.......+++ ...-Matilda F. Minot «30 
Auburndale. ......... Miss M.P. Hall * ” 7 
BOOBee ccscccccccces Frances H. Turner “160 
eee Mrs. Judith W. Smith “54 
BOMGB seo ccvevescoces Sarah J. Low oe 2 
eer Sarah Shaw Russell « 
BN 6. vised vadeneeae Sarah G. Todd “44 
PI <atenae wand Annie Randall « 8 
Wellesley Hills ...... S. Harris Austin “ 125 
Westboro ........c006 Sophia A. Forbes ss = 82 
Nantucket ........ ..H. M. Macy “65 
Watertown, ......... Sarah N. Bancroft “ @ 
nas ps soccccsce Mary L. Banks “ 
WOON oc ccdce os Calista A. Winship . & 
Boston.........+......-Mrs. L. F. Peterson set 9 
OO M. J. C. Russell, “ 
rer 8. J. Wilkinson « 2 
ND ereccccessscan Cora Scott Pond “ 669 
Winchester... ........ C. A. Folsom “ 6 
err Robert F. Wallcut *« 90 
Marshfield ....... ..--David Browning “ 3 
Stoughton ...........Fred Capen “ 658 
ll er Susan Y. P. Bisbee “ 134 
pO ere J. Hathaway « # 
Middlefield.. ........ R. ‘T. Wilton « @ 
Hyde Park........... Frank B. Rich “ 150 


MEN. 


6 
146 
50 
18 
15 
19 
12 


50 





WOMEN. REFERRED TO 
are James F. Stratton. 
BBB. cece. veccce George M. Nash. 
Oo Robert ‘reat Paine, Jr. 
Siccae aston John H. Wright. 
«Luther P. Hatch. 
Gioccecee veces John W. Hallett. 
, eS ++++++-Oliver Prime. 


9... +++. ..Charles E. Brown. 
ll.......-.Rufus H. Hurlburt, 





EP ee Geo. D. Chamberlain. 
ee . Joshua Crowell. 
epee - - 
SA vakeside seukaus Daniel Reed. 
71 346-0600 0c0meus Geo. H. Hunt. 
| Chester W Kingsley. 
iervedeten Alanson W. seard. 
Shoe. cerccce nes. C. Colin, 
REPRE: Henry R. Hosmer. 
Mat oxeseeas John W. Hallett. 
eee Luther P. Hatch. 
is vcicens Chester W. Kingsley. 
ae Francis E. Whitcomb. 
25... .s.++0++ Erastus Howes, 
B...cecccccens. James Hewins. 
| SRR. Wm. A. Bancroft. 
— Chester W. Kingsley. 
61 George R. Cobb. 
s+eeeeecesss Frank W. Jones. 


17. : : : neaus Edmund F. Snow. 
éinebebeeee Frank W. Jones. 
I is oat .J.Q. A. Brackett. 
Patrick S Curry. 
Mihscecheceuanm Fred Williams. 
+ ee Michael Reilly, 2d. 
Mh. d2éeeeee Halsey I. Boardman. 
, ra Joseph A. Dodge. 
er Alanson W. Beard, 
* amie an Julius C, Chappelle. 
20... OTE John E. Ward. 
te Tard Roger Wolcott. 
¢ vanes .eseed. Q. A. Brackett. 
) 
Ph cconnescenl Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
18. aie Prorer ‘Thos. C. Butler. 


53. +. eeeee eeeCharles C. Coffin. 
sg ceeeccecseekh hos. C, Butler. 








Leanheeedes Wm. H. Spooner. 
B2....0eee0+++eStillman Stone. 
Bebsseevesss eeseed Danie! Reed 

Beeucve Thos. C. Butler. 
128... sesceee Horace L. Bowker. 
eee Wm. A. Forbes. 
SS - Alonzo Wentworth, 
See Joseph E. Tarbox. 
ee Elisha Webb. 
39...... ...... Ed. F. Hoynes. 
rere . Joshua Crowell, 
ib cnseeesa’ saes% John Pierce. 
Tie atectetenseateinben Hewins. 
95. 999060-00080008 Chas. C. Ban. 
ee B. W. Potter. 
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WANTED. 


A woman with a comfortable home, and 
who is well recommended, would like two 
little children to board and care for. She 
lives in the country, thirty miles from Bos- 


ton. L. 8. 
——_-9-o____————_ 


ANOTHER MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 


Some of the opponents of woman suflrage 
are singularly careless of accuracy in the 
arguments they urge against it. At the 
remonstrants’ hearing, Mr. Wm. H. Say- 
ward, speaking of people who had chang- 
ed their minds in regard to woman suf- 
frage, said (we quote from Yerrington’s 
phonographiec report of his speech) : 

“Another very strong case comes to me, 
and this was more recent. I have the 
privilege of using the gentleman’s name, 
and I shall use it. During the campaign, 
at the town of Milford, I was introduced 
toa venerable gentleman, I should think 
he was past seventy years of age. who was 
to be chairman of the political meeting. ‘I 
used,’ he said, ‘to be one of the strongest 
of the suffragists. I have spent hundreds 
of dollars in their interests, and hundreds 
of dollars to help the. WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and other efforts in the direction of suf- 
frage, but I want you to say to them at 
the first opportunity you have, that Dra- 
per of Hopedale is now opposed to woman 
suffrage from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, and will spend as much 
money to defeat them as he ever did in 
their behalf.’ ” 


We had known Mr. Geo. Draper of 
Hopedale as an opponent of suffrage for 
many years, and knew that, being oppos- 
ed, he of course had not given money to 
aid the cause, though his brother. Mr. E. 
D. Draper, of Boston, had given hundreds 
of dollars. We wrote to Mr. Geo. Draper, 
asking him if he had said to Mr. Sayward 
what Mr. Sayward alleged. Mr. Draper 
replied : 

I certainly told him I was strongly and 
conscientiously opposed to woman suf- 
frage, in the interests of society. I cer- 
tainly did not tell him that [ had spent 
hundreds of dollars to promote the cause, 
because that is not true.” 

He adds that Mr. Sayward must have 
confounded him with his brother, Mr. E. 
D. Draper. And Mr. E. D. Draper is as 
warmly in favor of suffrage to-day as he 
ever was. This ‘very strong case” of the 











conversion of an eminent suffragist to the 
opposite side has as much foundation as 
most of the charges made by our oppo- 





nents. Itis a good specimen. L. 6 
eee ——-- 
WOMEN AS TRUSTEES, PHYSICIANS, AND 


OVERSEERS, 


A hearing was given on Wednesday by 
the committee, on the petition of Wendell 
Phillips and others that a certain portion 
of the Overseers of the poor of cities and 
towus, the State Board of Charities, and 
the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospi- 
tals shall be women. and that the female 
wards of such hospitals shall be in charge 
of women physicians. 

Samuel E. Sewall spoke in behalf of the 
pétition,and presented bills providing that, 
as soon as vacancies occur,two of the trus- 
tees of such hospitais shall be women; at 
least one overseer of the poor, after Jan. 
1, 1885, in every city and town, shall bea 
woman, and one-third of the whole board 
women, when the number is divisible by 
three; also that there shall be a woman 
physician in charge of all female wards in 
insane asylums. 

Frank B. Sanborn was in favor of the 
objects proposed, but he doubted the wis- 
dom of compulsory legislation in the di- 
rections indicated, on the ground that it 
might be difficult to find suitable women. 

Henry B. Blackwell said that if legisla- 
tion was not mandatory. women would not 
be appointed to the positions. The obsta- 
cles are professional jealousy on the part 
of many male physicians, as shown by the 
continued exclusion of womeén from the 
Massachusetts Medical Society; official 
jealousy on the part of male superinten- 
dents; and political influence exerted in 
behalf of male aspirants for positions. 
Suitable women can easily be found. Many 
hundred thoroughly educated women phy- 
sicians are now in the profession, and the 
best medical instruction is open to women. 
The Woman's Reformatory Prison at Sher- 
born, under the management of women, 
has proved a success. Similar institutions 
in Indiana and elsewhere have succeeded. 
Now that the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts has decided that women are persons, 
it is time that they were brought into po- 

















son tobless her name, and have found relief 
in the warm clothing, nourishing food, and 
comfortable shelter provided by her efforts 
for the amelioration of their sufferings. 
We cordially sympathize with her bereay- 
ed husband and family. Long will she be 
remembered by us all for her hospitality, 
her unfailing kindness to all who needed a 


helping hand or an encouraging word. 
M.S. P. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Sociable Feb. 28, at 5 P. M. 

Wendell Phillips Memorial Service Feb. 
28, 7.30 P. M. Secure reserved seats. 

The will of Wendell Phillips bequeaths 
all his property absolutely to his wife. 

The city of Boston has invited George 
William Curtis to deliver a eulogy on Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

The argument of Gen. Butler, in the 
ease of the will of Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy, was 
printed entire in the Boston Globe. 





A verdict of $1,100 has been rendered in 
the case of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” against the 
publishers, A. Williams & Co. The lesson 
of this is, beware of calling names. 

Mr. Charles W. Slack spoke of Henry 
Wilson before the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation on Saturday evening, the anni- 
versary of Senator Wilson’s birth. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting in 
Lincoln Hall, Washington, March 4th, 5th 
and 6th. 

The Ohio Suftragists will not hold their 
annual meeting on the 26th and 27th inst., 
as announced. It is proposed to hold it at 
Columbus, on the day before the Republi- 
can State Convention. 

Mr. Phillips had four brothers—Thomas 
W., Rev. John C., George W., and Gran- 
ville T., and his sisters were the wives of 
Thomas Jenks, Alonzo Gray, Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, and Rev. George W. Blagden. 


At the meeting of the Society for the 
University Education of Women, held on 
Saturday, Gen. F. A. Walker, Mr. D. B. 
Hagar and Mr. J. A. Page spoke on 
‘Industrial Education in our Common 
Schools.” 

A movement is on foot to secure the em- 
ployment of matrons in Police Stations in 
this city. It should by all means be done. 
There will be a hearing on the subject on 
Monday next, at the State House, at 10 
o'clock. 

Hereafter our obituary notices will, as a 
rule, appear on the inside pages of our pa- 
per. There, will be found this week, such 
notices of those faithful friends of equal 
rights Emil Neymann and Dr. Arvilla 
Haynes. 

We have received the ‘** Women’s Calendar, 
with celebrities and events of the present 
century, 1884. Printed and published by 
the Women’s Printing Society, Limited, 
Great College St., London.” It is as full 
of facts pertaining to women as a three- 
inch-square volume can hold, and it is very 
interesting. 














A meeting of the women voters of the | 


four Highland wards, and others interest- 
ed in the consideration of the best methods 
of increasing registration among women, 
and of securing a good School Committee 
ticket next fall, was held in the chapel of 
the First Universalist Church, Roxbury 
Street, on Tuesday last. 


On Wednesday of this week, a hearing 
was given at the State House, on the peti- 
tion of Wendell Phillips and others, that a 
certain part of the Overseers of the Poor in 
towns and cities and of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity and the several 
Boards of Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospitals shall be women. 


The Massachusetts Club on Saturday 
last observed the anniversary of the birth 
of Henry Wilson. Hon. J. M. Churehil! 
presided, and speeches were made by Hon. 
D. W. Gooch, Hon F. W. Bird, Hon. 
Charles W. Slack, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Hon. J. M.S. Williams, Guy H. Gardner, 
and William W. Doherty. 


The W. C, T. U. of Iowa has presented 
a photograph of a schoolhouse overgrown 
with roses, even to the tower and bell, to 
Hon. Lieutenant-Gov. O. H. Manning, 
President of the Senate. with the words, 
**A schoolhouse on every hill-top, and no 
saloon in the valley.” ‘Then shall all 
Iowa's children be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of Iowa's chil- 
dren.” 


Mr. Josiah Rhodes Holden and his wife, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, good suffra- 
gists both of them, have just passed the 
59th anniversary of their wedding. The 
wife is 84 and the husband 87 years of age. 
Mr. Holden circulates the suffrage peti- 
tions and gets a good list of names. Mrs. 
Fanny Holden Fowler, who edits a column 
of the Munistee Standard in the interest of 
woman suffrage, is their daughter. 


General Francis A. Walker addressed a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society for 
the University Education of Women, this 
week, on the subject of ‘“‘Industrial Edu- 
cation in Our Common Schools.” He con- 
ceived the use of mechanical instruction to 
be to develop perception and observation 
on the part of all the pupils, and not to 
train mechanics; that it should not limit, 
but rather enlarge, the sphere of avocations 
by developing an insight into relations and 
space. 


The New Northwest says of the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association: ““The address of Mr. 
Grimke, who is editor of the Hub, the or- 
gan of the colored people, was a speech 
such as not one white min in a thousand 
could make. It briefly traced the growth 
of our law system from the rise of feudal- 
ism until to-day, with special reference to 
the varying conditions of women and ne- 
groes, and concluded by suggesting that 
the cause of woman and the cause of the 
colored race could be rapidly advanced if 
each would go forth to labor for the tri- 
umph of both.” 





Governor Sherman, of lowa, says, ‘Your 
attention is respectfully directed to the 
question of impartial suffrage, in respect 
to which the Nineteenth General Assembly 
proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Should this meet your approval, as 
preliminary to taking the judgment of the 
voters, I recommend that this amendment 
for woman suffrage be submitted at a spec- 
ial election. in order that it be freed from 
the influence of partisan politics, and thus 
receive an unprejudiced vote of our citi- 
zens.” 


We are often told that Cornell students 
(male) still oppose co-education, and feel 
humiliated by their enforced intellectual 
association with women. The obvious re- 
ply to this is, “‘If they felt so, they would 
not go to Cornell.’ <A still better reply 
exists in frequent proofs that the students 
feel the same pride in)an alumna who at- 
tains distinction after leaving Cornell as in 
an alumnus. The Cornell Daily Sun of the 
2ist inst. contains a mention of a young 
woman, who, while at Cornell, evinced the 
same qualities which have since distin- 
guished her. The ‘‘mention” is marked 
with the tone of pride and fraternal inter- 
est which we expect in students when 
speaking of an alumnus of their own insti- 
tution. Itis quite impossible for the op- 
ponents of woman's progress to maintain 
discord between college-bred men and 
women, although they may sometimes 
create ill-feeling toward college women, 
and an opposition to co-education in the 
breasts of freshmen.— Traveller. 


—REPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal _ 
Figure Drawing and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 

and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 

EMIL CARLSEN. 

Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 
Y A. BAI 











Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 
WO i 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY _ YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER. 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only ou Sa e 
special Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy. with demonstrations. See circu- 
lars at Art Stores. Apply to or address as above 
FRAN . COWLES, Manager. 
Pocket KNIVEs, 
Ss ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cul- 
ers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


CROCHETING, tm. Bets si -Sies: orn 


the stitches and complete instruction in the art of Cr@e 
cheting and Knitting. We cive directions for mak- 
ing several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 
Kuitting more than filty other useful and ornamental 
articies, including + dings, Lace Collars, Mittens, Gloves, 
babys’ Socks and Miitens, Afghans, Shawls, Quilts, Caps, 
Purses, &c It aiso gives instractionsin Kensington, Ara- 
sene and allother kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
Making. &e rice 35 cts., Four for al 

designs for Embroidering, Braidivg &c., 25 cents. The two 
nhove books, post. paid cents. ~ 
Address Patten Pub. Ce. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


(Granary Burying Ground, Feb. 6, 1884.) 


Lay him in hallowed ground, in sacred earth, 
O City of the Pilgrim by the sea! 

Of many noble sons thou gavert birth 
None worthier of this resting place than he. 


No pomp were fitting here. ‘Thou hast no power 
To lend a lustre to bis spotless fame. 

Thou dids’t renounce him once. Tn this late hour, 
Thou borrowvst honor, honoring his name. 


Yet art thou worthy him, mother of men, 
And he of thee. For since thy first who fell, 
By whom thou layest him, hast thou not been 
In freedoim’s battle-van, and borne thee well! 


And when did ever Wrong o’erride the Right, 
Or crushed Humanity send up its ery, 

He lifted not bis flaming sword of might, 
God-sent, our Gabriel, smiting hip and thigh! 


So lay him here, in this, thy choicest sod, 
Where he may rest among thy great and good. 

This is no common clay. There’s not a sod 
That is not rich with thy veins’ richest blood. 


We shed upon his grave no useless tear, 

No cause is here for unavailing grief. 
The seal ia set. We lay upon his bier 

Only this garnered wheat, in golden sheaf, 
Fit emblem of his well completed task. 

No royal arms are graven on this gate, 
*Neath which he lies; yet kings, methinks, could ask 

Than theirs who slumber here no greater state, 
And he was kindred with this noble dust, 

But souls like theirs to clay were never given, 
Their bodies moulder here; their coflins rust; 

They still cheer on bumanity, from Heaven. 
—eoo- 
GROWING OLD. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 














Is it parting with the roundness 
Of the smoothly-moulded cheek ? 
Is it losing from the dimples 
Half the flashing joy they speak? 
Is it fading of the lustre 
From the wavy golden hair? 
Is it finding on the forehead 
Graven lines of thought and care? 


Is it dropping—as the rose-leaves 
Drop their sweetness, over-blown— 
Household names that once were dearer, 
More familiar than our own? 
In it meeting on the pathway 
Faces strange and glances cold, 
While the soul with moan and shiver 
Whispers sadly, “Growing old’? 


Is it frowning at the folly 
Of the ardent hopes of youth? 
Is it cynic melancholy 
At the rarity of truth? 
Ie it disbelief in loving, 
Belfish hate, or miser’s greed? 
Then such blight of what was noble 
Is a “‘growing old”’ indeed. 


But the silver thread that shineth 
Whitely in the thinning tress, 

And the pallor where the bloom was, 
Need not tell of bitterness; 

And the brow’s more earnest writing, 
Where it once was marble fair, 

May be but the spirit’s tracing 
Of the peace of answered prayer. 


If the amile have gone in deeper, 
And the tear more quickly start, 
Both together meet in music 
Low and tender in the heart; 
And in others’ joy and gladness 
When the life can find its own, 
Surely angels lean to listen 
‘To the sweetness of the tone. 


Nothing lost of all we planted 
In the time of budding leaves, 
Only some things bound in bundles 
And set by—our precious sheaves; 
Only treasure kept in safety 
Out of reach, away from rust, 
Till the future shall restore it, 
Richer for our present trust. 


On the gradual-sloping pathway, 
As the passing years decline, 
Gleams a golden love-light, falling 
Far from upper heights divine; 
And the shadows from that brightness 
Wrap them softly in their fold, 
Who unto celestial whiteness 
Walk, by way of ‘growing old.” 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE AMATEURS. 


BY JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 


We are sisters, Penelope and I. 

Our father died when we were children, 
and our mother was an invalid for many 
years. She taught us tosew, for, she said, 
the needle was a woman's defence against 
the world. 

That sounds old-fashioned, I know, but 
we are old-fashioned people. I suppose 
you would call us old maids. Penelope is 
thirty, and I am twenty-eight. 

When Penel was eighteen, mother sent 
her to learn the dressmaker’s trade. Penel 
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beside the door of this building, and here 
we have lived for seven years. 

When we came to this village, we were 
told that there was a little clique of influ- 
ential women who were very friendly to 
new people, and especially to young wom- 
en who were trying to support themselves ; 
and if we could get their patronage, we 
should be very popular. Accordingly we 
had a few circulars printed, and took pains 
that some be sent to these ladies. Ina 
few days we received a call from the lead- 
er of the set, a Mrs. Ray. She was indeed 
a ray of sunshine. She promised us her 
patronage, and kept her promise; and 
more than that, she made it her business 
to interest her friends and acquaintances 
in us, so that our first year in Cedarville 
was a very prosperous one. I, for one, 
used to build many bright castles in the 
air, as 1 thought of the brilliant prospect 
before us. 

It was the day after the Fourth; Fourth 
of July, of course. I came home from the 
office with a letter from one of our old 
neighbors in our native town. She was to 
have a house full of young people, nieces 
and nephews and their friends, but there 
would be room for just two more, Penel- 
ope and myself, if we would come and 
make her a visit. We needed rest, and she 
was longing to see us. 

“Of course we will go,” I said, as Penel 
began to look sober. ‘*‘We have money 
enough to take us there and back, and no 
debts. Our winter's coal, provisions and 
rent we shall be sure to earn next season. 
I want a pretty plaid gingham dress. ‘That 
will look well all summer. I can wear it 
everywhere, hunting eggs, boating, riding, 
playing croquet. I am going out now to 
buy it 

“O won't we have a jolly time, 
O won't we have a jully time, 
O won’t we have a jolly time, 

And all take tea ?” 

I went down stairs singing, and came 
back with my new dress, which Penelope 
cut, and we both hastened to make. 

One afternoon I put it on, fastened it at 
the throat with a new ribbon, and as I 
turned around and surveyed myself in the 
glass, I said to Penelope, ‘‘Do you know 
that there has not a person crossed our 
threshold since we began this dress?” 

‘*T am sensible of the fact,” she replied. 

“TI had not thought of it before,” I said. 
“IT should have thought Mrs. Ray or Mrs. 
Simpson would have been in before this, 
with some orders.” 

“Come here, Constance,” said Penelope, 
‘sand look out of the window.” Our rooms 
were high, and our windows overlooked 
nearly the whole village. ‘Il am afraid 
some one is sick at the Simpsons’. Look 
at that clothes-line. There are ten sheets.” 

“They have company, probably, and 
that is the reason we have seen nothing of 
them. We had better set a time for our 
visit, so that we shall be back in season 
for the fall work.” 

* But my sister shook her head, and I 
knew I could not move her, ‘*Wait awhile,” 
she said. I took a pail and went out for 
milk. When I returned, I found my sister 
sitting by the window, watching for me. 

“Who has been here since I’ve been 
gone?” said I, quoting an old nursery 
rhyme, familiar in our childhood. 

“No one,” said she, ‘*but some one has 
passed the house.” 

“Who?” Tasked. 

“Annie Ruggles and Flossie Ray; and’ 
they were dressed in new gingham suits, 
just like yours.” 

“O Penel, you don’t mean—” I said, as 
I saw the anxious look on my sister's face. 

‘T mean just this,” she replied. ‘‘I think 
they have become dissatisfied with us for 
some reason, and have gone over in a body 
to a new dressmaker.” Of course I knew 
whom she meant by “‘they ;”’ no other than 
all of our best patrons. 

“But why so?” I said. ‘Perhaps Mrs. 
Ray made these dresses for the children. 
It must be very expensive hiring all of her 
work done, and she used to be a dressmak- 
er herself before she was married. Don’t 





says it was the longest year she ever knew; | 


but she has never regretted the time spent, 
for she has a trade at her command that 
she knows will keep want from her door 
when other resources fail. 

I was to have been a milliner; but that 
spring after Penelope came home mother 
failed so rapidly that we would not leave 
her; and when the roses were in bloom, 
and the fragrant lilies, we stood with our 
arms around each other, Penel and I, two 
motherless girls, and pledged ourselves to 
each other, until one should say ‘I need 
you no longer.” That time has never 
come. 

We sold the old house where we born, 
bought a few necessary articles, and the 
day that | was twenty-one,—Penel you 
know was two years older—we fastened 


our sign 
DRESSMAKING: 


P. & C. FINN. 





you remember she said so?” 

“Yes, I remember what she said, and I 
do not judge by this alone. I would not 
tell you at the time, because you were 
planning so much happiness in our visit; 
but I had my suspicions a week ago, when 
I went to the store one morning for thread. 
Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Ruggles were looking 
at fashions, and selecting patterns. Mrs. 
Ruggles bowed to me, but Mrs. Ray ap- 
peared not to see me, and I should have 
thought her sincere if it had not been for 
her blushes. There Was a pile of dress- 
goods on the counter, evidently belonging 
to them, black summer goods enough for 
two dresses, with trimmings to match. I 
am sorry, Constance, but we must write 
and decline kind Mrs., Newcomb’s invita- 
tion. Perhaps another year—” But I 
heard no more. I had brought a book 
from the town library, and I betook my- 
self to our sleeping-room and began to 
read. I fear the tears that stained the first 
few pages were not all shed in sympathy 
with the heroine. 

We passed a very quiet summer. We 





had all the custom we had expected, but 
the cloud that hung over us threatened 
our fall work. If we could only have 
known wherein we had given offence, we 
could have borne the trial better. I think 
Peuelope felt the loss of her reputation as 
a workwoman very keenly. 

One evening, just at dusk, we heard a 
man’s footsteps on the stairs, and opening 
the door, were greeted with a ‘*Good even- 
ing, ladies,” from Mr. Ruggles. He car- 
ried a large awkward package under his 
arm, and seemed ill at ease until he had 
deposited it in a safe place. 

‘TI have got a kind of business here that 
Iam not much used to,” said he, in his 
genial way, ‘‘and the sooner it is off my 
hands the better I shall like it. My wife 
is in trouble about her dressmaking, and I 
thought I would try and help her out of 
the scrape, so as to give no offence to any- 
body. You've heard of the amateurs, I 
suppose?” 

“Who are they, theatrical characters?” 
ITasked. Iam always sure to display my 
ignorance when a wise woman would siin- 
ply hold her tongue. 

“Well, some of their actions are theatri- 
cal, both comic and tragic. But surely I 
supposed everybody in town knew what 
my wife and her friends were doing this 
summer.” 

‘*We have not seen Mrs. Ruggles or any 
of her friends since last June,” Penelope 
said. 

“IT must explain, then,” said Mr. Rug- 
gles, ‘and if I reveal any secrets, it will 
be another of my blunders. I have done 
nothing but blunder from first to last. 
You see, Mrs. Ruggles and Mrs. Ray and 
Mrs. Simpson have got an idea in their 
heads that woman’s work might be simpli- 
fied; and such a time as they have had, 
simplifying! Mrs. Ray is down with ner- 
vous prostration, and if Mrs.° Ruggles 
comes out of the process alive, I shall be 
thankful. If it were not for Simpson and 
his clothes-yard, I don’t know but I might 
be tempted to do something desperate.” 

‘But what are they doing?” asked my 
sister. 

‘*Why, Mrs. Ruggles has undertaken to 
do all the cooking for the three families 
and everybody else who will buy her food. 
Mrs. Ray does the dressmaking, and Mrs. 
Simpson the laundry work. And now 
about this dress. There is something the 
matter with it, I don’t know what; but I 
found Mrs. Ruggles in tears to-night when 
I came home. She said her head ached so 
that she could not sit up any longer, and 
her dress was ruined, and altogether she 
was as miserable as possible. I just made 
up my mind that things had gone far 
enough, and after she was safe in her 
room, I bundled up the dress and brought 
it over here, and now if any money will 
make things right in this quarter, 1 will 
pay what it is worth, if it takes a month’s 
salary.” 

Penelope shook out the polonaise, criti- 
cised it, saw at a glance where the fault 
lay, noted the style of goods and quality, 
and then said to Mr. Ruggles, “I fear you 
have blundered again, but not past recoy- 
ery. Youmust carry this home and put it 
where your wife left it. Nothing irritates 
a dressmaker like having a rival examine 
her work, especially if it is poorly done. 
Mrs. Ray is a little behind the times in 
her cutting, and that is what has made the 
difficulty. Fortunately I have Mrs. Rug- 
gles’ measure, and I know this pattern. If 
you will pay me so much,” stating a cer- 
tain price, “I will match the goods, make 
a new polonaise, and you need say noth- 
ing until it is finished. Call again the last 
of the week, and I will have it ready for 
you.” ' 

Mr. Ruggles was delighted. He »opened 
his pocket-book, insisted upon paying in 
advance, and watched Penelope fold the 
dress as if he were looking on at some won- 
derful exhibition of science. 

“It is strange,” he said, “how much 
easier our work is when we understand it. 
There is a good deal of truth in the wom- 
en’s theory,but they are making a miserable 
failure putting it into practice, all but Mrs. 
Simpson. Sheis going right ahead with 
her laundry work, and Simpson talks of 
going into the business on a large scale, 
putting up machinery and sending round 
an order-wagon.” 

“IT think Mrs. Ruggles has undertaken 
the most difficult task,” said Penelope. 
‘There is a great deal of care involved in 
cooking, and itis very fatiguing to work 
constantly over a hot stove, or stand ata 
moulding-board. Then again, there is a 
great risk financially in the business. Stale 
food will not sell, and it cannot be made 
over, like dresses that get out of style; but 
in the laundry business, the one object for 
all time is to remove dirt, and make clothes 
smooth. There is no fashion about it, and 
no loss,” 

‘*That is so,” said Mr. Ruggles. ‘I have 
had some experience in that line myself. I 
go over and help Simpson once in awhile 
when they get in a rush. It’s real play; 
but it is hard play, though. ‘The fact is, 
washing is too hard for women folks, with 
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the other things they have to do. I won- 
der that the men have not found it out be- 
fore.” 

*All men are not so thoughtful of a 
woman’s comfort as you, Mr. Ruggles,” 
said Penelope. 

“Well, I don’t know ; they ought to be.” 

‘Now I will show what I can do,” said 
Penelope, after Mr. Ruggles had left, us. 
“They shal] know the difference between 
amateur work and professional.” 

It wag with a good deal of commendable 
pride that, a few evenings later, she 
smoothed the polonaise with her hand, 
picked up a fold here, and laid another 
there, and then hung the garment away. 
until Mr. Ruggies should call. 

Suflice it to say, Mrs. Ruggles was de- 
lighted, came herself to express her pleas- 
ure, and was horrified to learn that the 
amateurs, in their zeal to benefit woman- 
kind in general, had come near destroying 
the prospects of two women who were try- 
ing to help themselves. Mrs. Ray came 
later, and confessed that doing dressmak- 
ing at home with home cares. and working 
in a shop, were two different things. She 
was sorry we had thought her dissatistied, 
for such a thought had never occurred to 
her. 

As I said at first, it is several years since 
these things happened. Mrs. Ray and Mrs. 
Ruggles are still interested in the elevation 
of woman, and just at present are conduct- 
ing a cooking-school. Penelope and I buy 
all our food at their restaurant. 

Simpson’s laundry is one of the estab- 
lished industries of the town. ‘The gaily- 
painted order-wagon makes its appearance 
promptly at nearly every house in town. 
The neat office, with its fowering plants in 
the windows, betokens a woman's pres- 
ence, and a customer is sure to receive a 
pleasant welcome from Mrs. Simpson, who 
sits behind the desk. Mr. Simpson has a 
general oversight of the business. 

‘Do your own washing!” said one lady 
recently to another. ‘*Why, nobody thinks 
of such a thing in Cedarville.” 

So it is that the great reforms of one 
decade became accepted facts of the next, 
and the reformers themselves are forgot- 
ten in their works. 
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FRACTIONAL SUFFRAGE. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I must say that I am not in sympathy 
with the piecemeal policy of giving suf- 
frage to women, although it may be the 
way of attaining a whole, unrestricted suf- 
frage at last. I would not, put a straw in 
the way of any step that may be taken to 
accomplish so grand a result, but I do dep- 
recate the *“‘penny wise, pound foolish” 
manner of treating the woman suffrage 
movement by our legislators. They seem 
to like all this flurry and teasing and pe- 
titioning of our women every winter, and 
then voting predeterminately the inexpe- 
diency of granting so reasonable a request, 
which should be given without all this de- 
bating every winter,—because it is a right 
which every legislator ought to see is an 
inborn one. If woman suffrage is a right 
at all, it should be coneeded at once, and 
granted, not in part, but in full. As a first 
step, our mothers, our wives, our, sisters, 
our daughters and all of our female friends 
are now grudgingly given. by our legisla- 
tors. the privilege to vote for school com- 
mittees, almost fearing their influence even 
in that simple act,—the fractional part, 
only, of what their right should be. Now, 
this concession being granted, our women 
are trying to take another step, and ask of 
the Legislature the privilege of voting in 
all municipal affairs. An obstinate fight 
was had over this request last winter, and 
there is another one going on this winter 
over the same request renewed. Is it to 
be a defeat, as last winter? It is to be 
hoped a better result will be secured. If 
this request is granted, what is to be the 
next step? and so on, the next, and the 
next, until a whole suffrage is granted? 
This style of procedure must be humiliat- 
ing to our women friends, and is not very 
honorable to our legislators. This is what 
I call fractional suffrage legislation, and I 
think it almost an insult to our women for 
our legislators to say te them, ‘*You may 
vote for school committees, but we dare 
not trust you to vote on anything else.” It 
may be said this fractional way of doing is 
because a right to vote on the school ques- 
tion was the only thing asked for at first. Of 
course we know that unrestricted suffrage 
was first asked for, but ill success obliged 
this way to be adopted. Have our legisla- 
tors a purpose in this, to yield only as 
forced to by repeated importunities, and, 
as long as possible, put off the ‘evil day,” 
as they call it, when they will have to yield 
that which should be gracefully yielded 
now? Prejudice has been so strong against 
woman suffrage, that perhaps this gradual 
movement is the best way to enlighten the 
people. I will not say it is not. It 
is said that if this fractional mode is not 
adopted, nothing can be gained. It may 
be so, but it is simply Wrong. If the right 
of voting by women is conceded in part, 
the logical and only conclusion is, it is 





right to concede it in full, without this 
picayune manner of yielding little by lit- 
tle. The same principle is involved in the 
fractional part as in the aggregate. If 
right or wrong in the fractional part, it is 
so in the aggregate whole. Itis véry strange 
our legislators cannot see it in this way, 
Why cannot they be just, as all true men 
try to be, and give a whole suffrage that 
allows a woman to vote on everything a 
man is privileged to vote upon? What 
more magnanimous act could our legisla- 
tors render to woman than to take this 
whole subject by the forelock, and pass a 
bill that shall confer full suffrage upon 
her and end this strife forever, and not 
wait to be supplicated every winter to 
grant her a fuller suffrage, until a whole 
suffrage is attained? It is admitted that 
woman will have full suffrage given her 
sometime; but when? If to be at all, why 
not now, instead of our women being oblig- 
ed to wait and supplicate in suspense, year 
after year? It would be one of the noblest 
acts this Legislature of 1884 could do for 
itself to give woman an unrestiicted suf- 
frage, and no nobler or greater honor could 
it confer on woman than to crown her, in 
full, with a right that has long been with- 
held unjustly. This Legislature might so 
immortalize itself by such an act of justice, 
that, when future generations should read 
the State annals of our day, they will rise 
up and call the members of it blessed. 
Truly, it is a pity that our women have to 
battle year after year to gain small conces- 
sions in that which should be given, not in 
fractional parts, but as an aggregate whole, 
Certainly itis a great wrong to a large half 
of our population that they are kept out of 
rights which are inalienable and just. Frac- 
tions serve their purpose in a thousand 
ways, but when it comes to so grave a 
quesiion as this, the use of « whole is bare- 
ly adequate to its needs. So I say, let the 
whole question be settled by our Legisla- 
ture at once and not by any fractional sys- 
tem of legislation. ‘‘Let justice be done, 
though the heavens fall,’ would be a good 
motto for each member of our present 
Legislature and all future ones; then it 
would be certain that women would not 
have to wait very long for their just rights. 
May this old Commonwealth take her stand 
at once as the pioneer suffrage State! We 
have got our pioneer ‘Territory ; let us have 
a pioneer State. Why not let Massachu- 
setts be that State? L. 
Northampton, Mass. 
aes 
SELF-ASSERTION NEEDED—LETTER FROM 
AUNT FANNY. 








Editors Woman's Journal; 

Let me tell a short story. Sixty years 
ago we had two peculiar neighbors. 

Col. Bell, we will call him for short, 
stood six feet in his moccasins, and weigh- 
ed two hundred pounds; his face was red, 
his whiskers and hair the same color, and 
his voice sounded like muttering thunder 
in the west after a sultry July day. He 
was as fully impressed with the idea that 
a wife was without a legal existence as 
any man that ever led a woman before the 
minister to promise to “love, serve and 
obey” till death should her part from her 
lord and master, and most fully did he ex- 
act of Keziah, his little delicate, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired **bond-woman,” her entire 
fulfilment of the contract. His temper was 
boisterous. Every little matter of accident 
or carelessness would impel a cyclone,— 
before which she would prostrate herself 
in dismay and humbly promise to do bet- 
ter, and then would cook and feast him 
into a good humor. 

My mother sent me one morning to car- 
ry a pitcher of good new milk to Mrs. 
Bell’s children. The little three-year-old 
cried lustily for her share. Dishes and 
tin cups were not over-plenty in those 
days, and Keziah Bell took down from the 
“dresser” against the cabin wall, a china 
cup, one of a set which her father, an old 
East India ship-captain, had brought home 
to her mother when she was a child, and 
which, on her mother’s death, before she 
was Mrs. Bell, fell to her. It was brought 
in her trunk or box in the ox-cart, all the 
way from Kennebunk to Ohio. when Col. 
Bell brought his wife, in 1792, to the Buck- 
eye State. 

After the little one had drank her milk, 
baby-like she had no special further use 
for the cup, and straightway let it fall to 
the ‘tpuncheon” floor, and it was forever 
after a fragmentary relic. 

Col. Bell became as furious as a bull be- 
fore a red rag. He stamped and swore 
and frightened us all into corners. For 
the first time in all the days of her wife- 
hood Keziah Bell was driven to self-asser- 
tion. 

**Peter Bell,” said the little woman, with 
all the voice she could command, “hold 
your tongue. That cup was mine, not 
yours, and I will let the children drink out 
of them when I please.” 

Col. Bell was perfectly astounded. He 
turned pale and looked at his wife, as if 
the ghost of his grandmother had risen 
through the floor. She stood all of a trem- 
ble, not knowing but he would kill her. 

3ut, after lookingZat her a minute or 
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two, he only said, in as soft a voice as he 
possibly could command,— 

*Andsfaith, Keziah, so you may.” 

It is said that in his whole after-life he 
never again attempted to rule Keziah. I 
have often thought that proper self-respect 
and self-assertion would give wives, in the 
eyes and hearts of men everywhere, a 
higher and more commanding position than 
cringing subserviency. ‘They might more 
frequently hear the words, 

“FAITH, MY WIFE, SO YOu May.” 

The men that wait for women to ask and 
beg and demand suffrage are of this kind. 
FRANCES D. GAGE. 

owe sania 


’ LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
LYNDON, V1T., FEB. 16, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journai: 

My next appointment took me off the 
railroad some six miles, to Moretown, Vt. 
A warm, covered sleigh, with a team that 
sped swiftly over the ground, made us for- 
get that winter was a serious affuir to the 
driver and the teamsters whom we met 
hauling lumber. Here was winter in its 
glory! It seemed to me that I had never 
before known the old king on his royal 
throne, robed in the whitest of ermine and 
crowned with lofty pines that sparkled like 
silver diadems in the rays of the new moon 
which seemed to shine with unwonted lus- 
tre. As we looked up through the valleys, 
the stars shone larger and clearer than on 
the plains, giving a new charm as the even. 
ing advanced. Arrived at my destination. I 
was most cordially welcomed by the pastor 
of the M. E. Church, Rev. E. Bartlett, and 
his amiable wife, who made my stay very 
pleasant. They had interested their neigh- 
bors, and a good audience greeted me on 
the following evening. 

The next day, Saturday, I went six 
miles further, the Rey. Mr. ‘Taplin, of the 
M. E. Church at Waitsfield, coming for 
me. He and the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church had arranged for union meet- 
ings on Sunday. both morning and even- 
ing. The valley in which this little town 
is situated is one of the most charming in 
the State, and in summer must be indeed a 
lovely retreat. ‘The day was fair, and the 
people came down from the hillsides and 
filled the churches as they are seldom 
filled in winter. ‘The music was good, and 
the audiences, both morning and evening, 
were bright and intelligent. The only re- 
gret seemed to be that I had not another 
evening to give them, to talk especially on 
suffrage, as my discourses had been on 
‘Woman Under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion,” in the morning, and on temperance 
in the evening. But I had an engagement 
for Monday evening which compelled me 
to leave at seven o'clock Monday morning, 
grateful for hospitality and the earnest 
**God-speeds”’ of the kindly people of this 
delightful valley. 

How sadly the news came to us that 
Wendell Phillips would never again lift 
up his voice for the poor and needy ; never 
again with his eloquence charm us to do 
he right for poor, discrowned humanity! 
lt was fitting that a great mourning among 
those for whom he had given ‘‘of the first 
fruits of his lips” should be made, and 
that the city, honored to have been his 
home, should seek to honor his dust, 
though it had sometimes set at naught his 
princely soul. 

We sometimes wonder, when the gifted 
and noble depart, who will take their 
places. But we should remember that 
such men as Bryant and Longfellow, Garri_ 
89n and Phillips. were the special gifts of 
God to awaken the world to a sense of jus- 
tice and humanity, and, like royal chil- 
dren, they have filled the thrones prepared 
for them till their reign is accomplished, 
and then they are called to sit forever on 
the right hand of Power. ‘And their 
works do follow them.” Every one of 
them, according to his gifts, bore testimo- 
ny to the truth which his day so impera- 
tively demanded, and though their sepul- 
chres are built by the sons of those who 
derided their grandest efforts, yet we re- 

joice in this, because it bears testimony to 
the triumph of truth. 
“Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dark unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch above His own.”’ 

When the good of humanity demands 
other such souls, the Infinite Father will 
find them and fit them for His purposes. 
H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
eee 
OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


UNSELFISHNESS 


N. ABINGTON, FEB. 20TH, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The self-sacrificing spirit of our departed 
Wendell Phillips cannot be better illustrat- 
ed than by relating a single incident in 
his life. Some thirty years ago or more, 
the friends of the slave in Abington desir- 
ed the services of Wendell Phillips for a 
single evening, and I went to Boston to his 
house to secure him if possible. I saw him 
and presented the matter. He replied in 
substance, “my wife is sick and I cannot 
be away over night.” Then he said, ‘‘If one 








were to come and offer me one hundred 
dollars to give a popular lecture on that 
night, I would not entertain the matter for 
a moment, but for your sake and that of 
the slave. if vou will get the consent of my 
wife, and will take me back to Boston that 
night after the meeting, I will go.” I saw 
Mrs. Phillips and made known my errand. 
She replied that she was greatly interested 
in the cause I represented, and for the 
sause’s sake she would consent. Thus the 
arrangement was completed. 
Lewis For. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Moruers or Great MEN AND WOMEN 
AND SomE Wives or Great Men. By Laura 
C. Holloway. Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 


In this large illustrated volume, Mrs. 
Holloway has collected a great number of 
incidents and facts, not generally known, 
relating to the mothers of famous men and 
women. She aims to trace the influence of 
mothers upon the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual constitutions of their children—a 
subject of much interest, to which too lit- 
tle attention has hitherto been devoted. It 
is a useful and interesting book. ‘The pa- 
per and type are excellent. ‘There are por- 
trait illustrations of 17 women, among 
whom are: Mary and the Child Jesus, Cor- 
nelia the Mother of the Gracchi, Goethe’s 
Mother, Suzanne Necker, Marie Antoin- 
ette, The Mother of John Q. Adams. 


History or THE Untrep States in RityMe. 
By Robert C. Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. Price 60 cents. 


This is by the same author as the little 
‘History of England in Rhyme,” pub- 
lished a few years since. It is a compan- 
ion volume, and essays to put in easy and 
flowing rhyme the principal events in the 
history of the country. No high value is 
claimed for it as a piece of literary work, 
the author's sole aim having been to im- 
press dates, names and events upon the 
minds of young readers by the aid of rhyme 
and poetic measure. A summary of colo- 
nies and States closes the book. In fifty- 
six short lines, which any bright child 
could commit to memory in an afternoon, 
is contained a brief history of the Ameri- 
can colonies, the entire list of States, with 
the order in which they were settled and 
by whom. Such brief ‘rhymed chroni- 
cles” are among the best ways yet invent- 
ed of pinning facts to the memory. . It 
would be curious to find out how many 
people remember Dr. Watts’s rhymed ver- 
sion of the ten commandments, who could 
not possibly say them through to-day in 
the original prose. 

How not To 

A Study in 
Osgood 


Co-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING: 
Do Ir anp How to Do It. 
Sociology. By Meiusina Fay Peirce. 
& Co., Boston. Price $1 00. 


A spicy little book on one of the most 
important questions of the day. ‘There is 
a wide-spread and growing feeling among 
educated housekeepers that there ought to 
be some means of securing domestic com- 
fort with less wear and tear and friction 
than our present methods of housework 
entail. This class of women are turning 
their minds more and more toward the 
idea of co-operative housekeeping. The 
practical difficulties in the way, together 
with the force of inertia, have hitherto 
prevented any general effort to put the idea 
in practice. But anything written orf the 
subject is eagerly read. his little volume, 
written by one of the earliest of the Massa- 
chusetts remonstrants, is an odd mixture. 
It discusses, not merely co-operative house- 
keeping, but the woman question in half-a- 
dozen phases. It would seem to an aver- 
age reader that the author changes her po- 
sition constantly. She declares that wom- 
en are exactly what men have made them, 
are under the ‘‘absolute despotism” of men, 
and yet that women have themselves to 
blame for all their misfortunes. She de- 
nounces alternately men, women and wom- 
an suffrage, in unsparing terms. Never- 
theless, in spite of much that is acrimonious 
and extravagant, the central idea of the 
book is sound and valuable, and we com- 
mend it cordially to all thoughtful house- 
keepers. It contains a great deal of good 
sense, vigorously if somewhat violently ex- 
pressed; and we propose to give our read- 
ers considerable extracts from it, from 
time to time, as our space may serve. 

A. 8. B. 
eee — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Emit H. NEYMANN. 

On Friday, Febuary 8, passed away Emil 
H. Neymann, in the fifty-first year of his 
age. A mau of singularly lovely character, 
he was deeply beloved by a wide circle of 
friends, while to his immediate family his 
loss is indeed irreparable. ‘lo his sorrow- 
ing wife, Clara Neyimann, who has been 
widely known in the field of reform, he 
was ever a sympathizing friend and co- 
laborer, as well as a devoted husband. 
Fortunate it is for her that in her hour of 
bereavement she has two children, a son 
and a daughter, both grown up to years of 
usefulness, who, by their affection, can 
console her for her loss. Mr. Neymann 
was born in Berlin, and later removed to 
Mannheim, where,in the year 1848, he drew 
in the love of liberty. In his young man- 
hood he sympathized, heart and soul, with 
the struggles of his fatherland for political 
freedom. After his emigration to this 
country his energies were enlisted in the 
cause of progress and reform. Inthe anti- 
slavery struggle, in the movement for wom- 
an suffrage, his voice and his purse were 
ever on the side of human enfranchise- 
ment. 

The funeral services took place at Lieder- 





kranz Hall, and were conducted by that 
Society, of which Mr. Neymann had been 
for years a prominent member. ‘The cof- 
tin was completely covered with flowers. 
An address was pronounced in English by 
Thaddeus B. Wakeman, who paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the worth of the departed 
comrade. ‘The hearts of all were moved 
by the sweet words of Mr. Hoffman, who 
spoke in German; he had been a warm 
friend of Mr.Neymann’s,and his words will 
long be remembered by the friends who 
heard them. . 

Several beautiful anthems were sung by 
the chorus of the Society. A large num- 
ber of friends gathered to pay this last 
tribute of sorrow and respect to the beloy- 
ed spirit who had passed away, and to sur- 
round his afflicted family with their syim- 
pathy. L. D. B. 

Dr. ARVILLA B. HAYNEs. 

The following paper was read by Mrs. 
A. A. Fellows at the service held by the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, in memory 
of their late President, and is published by 
request, in addition to our previous me- 
morial notice : 


A tribute of respect to our late beloved 
President, Dr. Arvilla B. Haynes. We feel 
that we cannot allow this event to pass, 
an event fraught with so much of tender 
recollection, as well as so much of pain, 
without some attempt to express our ap- 
preciation of a character combining so 
much of beauty and strength, and embody- 
ing the most conscientious discharge of her 
duty, in the various trusts to which she 
was called. ‘Though over-burdened at 
times with her own cares, yet when called 
upon to aid in the management of other en- 
prises, no one of them was ever denied, 
but each received her care and thought, as 
if that were her only duty. Each had the 
benefit of her remarkable capacity for busi- 
ness, her rare. soundness of judgmeut and 
the weight of her character. Her sympa- 
thies and affections were keen and strong, 
as only those who knew her best can testi- 
fy, but neither were these or any other 
feelings allowed to bias a judgment which 
was singularly clear and true. She was in- 
fluenced by no‘ prejudices, desiring always 
to know and judge by the exact reality of 
things, was perfectly sincere, never prais- 
ing where she was not sure that praise 
was due, and having the courage frank- 
ly but kindly to criticise, when criticism 
became a duty; not hasty to decide, but 
once deciding, prompt to act. She was 
quiet in her manners, calm in her judg- 
ments, tender in her sympathies, broad in 
her views of life. and generous in her treat- 
ment of all with whom she came in contact. 
Young girls looked to her as an example, 
mature women loved and trusted her en- 
tirely, and to the last hours of her life, she 
had the service of the purest friendship. 
Out of the richness of her nature came the 
manifold sympathies which made her so 
true a friend. To many of us, besides the 
loss of the President of the Institute, and 
the family physician, it brings the loss of 
a dear and valued personal friend, whose 
uniform kindness has won a large place in 
our hearts. A physician of large and va- 
ried experience has said of her, that she 
possessed the better qualities of both the 
masculine and the feminine mind and heart, 
in a larger degree than any person whom 
he has ever met. 

She was untiring and self-denying in her 
affectionate and thoughtful service to her 
immediate family, and in all she did. she 
proved that her life was governed by a 
consecrated Christian spirit; and it seems 
that the most fitting testimonial which we, 
as an Institute, and especially those of us 
who are its officers, can bear to her mem- 
ory. is to strive to carry on its work in 
such a manner as to prove that we have 
profited by her noble example! ‘The pain 
which came to her suffering body could not 
quell her royal spirit. and she met death as 
she had met life—a victor! 

These may seem, they are, words of high 
praise, but those of us who knew her best 
knew full well that less should not be said. 
At our meeting, held last week, a family 
meeting we called it, I related an incident 
which came under my own observation, as 
illustrative of her tender, loving heart as 
well as her Christian spirit, and I am re- 
quested to repeat it here. An acquaintance 
of mine had a little child very ill, and be- 
ing a stranger in the place, having no fam- 
ily physician and coming for me, I sent for 
Dr. Haynes. She came, and while the dear 
babe lay dying in my arms, the doctor 
placed one hand on the bowed head of the 
grief-stricken mother, who was kneeling at 
my side, and taking in her other hand one 
of the little one’s, fast growing cold, in 
a voice of such tender, loving sympathy as 
I shall never forget. she repeated this verse 
from an old, old hymn: 

“Never doubt the love of Jesus, 
Let the day be dark or clear; 
Every pain, and grief, and sorrow, 

Bring His own to Him more near. 
Death’s cold wave need not affright us 
When we know that He has died, 

When we see the face of Jesus, 
Smiling on the other side!’’ 

May the family of our dear friend, and 
all of us who loved her, be able to see that 
“face of Jesus.” ANNIE A. FELLOWS. 

Cor. Sec. Ladies’ Physiological Institute. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 





other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 
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From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; réfresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easicr, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY Co., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it.’ Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
82 RUTLAND ST., BOSTON, Vel, 15, 1883 
Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last Cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately In a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health. and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable wanner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave ofl 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders tor her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 
‘rs. F, A, HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME, 
Gentlemen—We have beeu using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value tu building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcvholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cavnot do 
without, CHAS. A. BUNTING, 
June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE ont 
40 East 57tu St., NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Food very useful, 
Respeetfully pours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 
Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely fliled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly aff d and 

















56 Berkeley Street, 
(Opp. Parker Memorial Building.) 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 1. P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 
P. O. Box, 2,007, Boston, Mass. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residenee : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet, 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and eee a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hore Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 tu 9, P. M. 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo) was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 











ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. ‘To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. : 
The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Masa, 





she showed symptonis of Bright’s disease, She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
gether, and her skin very yeliow. On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
—_ over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more, 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out of bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using bis prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent tor ber 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in —~ This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradv- 
ation, $225, if pe at once and in advance. For an. 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Rezistrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 





her she must give up all idea of attending to h 
affairs, which made her very unbappy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and 80 con- 
tinued for several weeks. At Ubat time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The cftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by i's use she has regained ber health 
and can attend to ber household duties as well as ever. 

From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
ahalfteaspoonful., It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; alsu, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her tood, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigued her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child, 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


MILD POWER OCURES.— 
UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med \cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS,  OURES, PRICE, 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 
‘orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
rying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
iarrhea of Children or Adults...... q 
ysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. . 
holera Morbus, omitii 
oughs, Cold, Bronchitis. ............ 
. Neuralgia, Toothache, Facezche,.... 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... 
pEpromee or Painful Periods 
tes, too Profuse Periods,..... 
%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathin: 
heum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
umatic IMS,.. « 
Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
les, Blind or Bleeding... as wd 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
- Whooping Cough, violent coughs,.. .! 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness 


4 

¢ 

. Kidney Diserse,.. ee 54 
Nervous Debility, eccerecsocese f. > 

Oriaary Weakness tting the it 

. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.04 
Sold by druggists, or sent by th 
Vial, free of on recei 
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Address, Hs mohreys 
icine 


Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 








Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The arnual session commences about the first Tuee- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Snente for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In. 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Dewmilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (ill.} Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healtbfulness. Kasy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘“‘The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, IIl. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ‘ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for bealthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year 9th th (Sept.) 11th, 














1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful culars, address EDWARD H. 
|, oy “appa +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corpe of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the pence 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delici and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Joint Special Committee on Consti- 
tutional Changes of the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature gave a public hearing in Represen- 
tatives’ Hall last Thursday afternoon to pe- 
titions for the abolition of the sex qualifi- 
cation in the fundamental law of the State. 
The full committee was present—Royal C. 
Taft, chairman; Senators Colwell, of Prov- 
idence, Baker, of North Kingstown, Spoon- 
er, of Bristol; Representatives Mason, of 
Warren, Littlefield, of Pawtucket, Moss, of 
Westerly, and Garvin, of Cumberland. 

The clerk read the petition of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, ask- 
ing for the abolition of the sex qualifica- 
tion. 

Mrs. E. B. Chace, President of the As- 
sociation, expressed her regret that Rhode 
Island women were obliged to come here 
year after year to plead for justice. She 
said that several speakers had been invited 
to address the committee, and Rey. Mr. 
Hinckley would introduce them. 


Rey. F. A. Hinckley desired to state the 
precise nature of the principles underlying 
the movement, and of the work expected of 
the committee, who were to be considered 
in the light of representatives of the peo- 
ple. The Association and its friends were 
to demand the abolition of the distinction 
of sex, and request that the committee, 
should they not approve the amendment, 
should recognize the fact that the question 
had reached an importance and dignity 
which justified and deserved its submission 
by the Legislature to the people of the 
Commonwealth to 0 a judgment upon it. 

Rey. J. W. Bashford, of Auburndale, 
Mass., was the next speaker. He urged 
the committee to base their report upon a 
principle and not upon the floating theo- 
ries in objection to the movement. He 
considered a number of the objections 
raised against the measure, and held that 
as responsibility was personal, so wom- 
an should have a voice in making the laws 
to which she was held amenable. ‘Those who 

yay the taxes should have the right to say 
bow this money shall be distributed, and 
there are many women whose property is 
valued at millions. He was not opposed 
to educational or other limitations, but 
they ought to apply to all people irrespec- 
tive of sex. In answer to the objection 
that woman did not demand suffrage, he 
said that many modern reforms had been 
carried out without waiting for the de- 
mand. Such was the case in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the South, and these 
results have rested on the fundamental 
principles of justice which govern modern 
society. On the grounds of expediency 
the reform is demanded. ‘T'welve of the 
States have already granted partial, and 
three of the ‘Territories full suffrage. and 
thus far no harm has resulted, but rather 
public order, higher legislation, and a bet- 
ter administration of the affairs of State. 
Conservative England granted a restricted 
suffrage to woman in 1869, and after eleven 
years’ trial, the act was amended so that 
suffrage was granted to women in Scotland. 
In closing he said that if New England 
ever expected to occupy the position of 
leader in this nation, she must rest her ac- 
tion upon the fundamental principles of 
modern society. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, 
Mass., then delivered a forcible and elo- 
quent address. Miss Eastman asked from 
the committee some objections which 
would give directness to the discussion. 
Dr. Garvin suggested the distribution of la- 
bor by mutual agreement. Miss Eastman 
thanked the gentleman, and said that she 
thought that it was a distribution of 
thought, for the labor of casting a ballot 
is not onerous. I, have often wondered 
what the objection was to woman’s voting, 
whether woman had no mind, was unable 
to make up her mind, or whether it was 
unwomanly or indelicate to express her 
mind when it is made up. There was a 
general opinion that the female mind was 
unable to grasp matters of importance, 
such as laying out highways, measuring,’as 
Mrs. Stone says, a bushel of corn, or educa- 
tional problems. But the universities are 
placing the women in the highest ranks of 
ome g ‘To-day we will erect a statue 
to Wendell Phillips; yesterday we erected 
one to Harriet Martineau. It may be true 
that women were ignorant of matters of 
legislation, but are not men who are not 
in the legislatures as ignorant in regard to 
their nature as women? It is the duty of 
woman to gather if she would give. If 
she would educate her sons, she must not 
be ignorant herself. A woman who does 
only for herself and hers, is selfish through 
and through. Woman has done many 
things in educational and missionary work, 
and should she not have her opinion recog- 
nized? We ask nothing peculiar, strange or 
monstrous; she asks simply to be heard. 
The first interests of the legislator are the 
interests of the home. The service of the 
Legislature is to guard, protect and secure 
the interest and progress of all. 

In Massachusetts they complain that the 
educated women are not well represented, 
seven-eighths of the teachers in the schools 
being women, having no power to speak 
They reminded her of a mummy which she 
saw at the Philadelphia Centennial. She 
knew it was a woman because she held a 
distaff in her hand, and a shell of silence on 
her lips. Women are the complementary 
half of men, and are the representatives of 
one-half the human race, and yet you leave 
them voiceless. The security of the human 
race is most in peril from the man who has 
no voice, no thought for himself, and who 
hangs upon our necks. So we think each 
should be represented. Each man is an in- 
dividual plus his attainments and plus his 
vote. The State is simply a home on a 
large seale. Miss Eastman here made a 
pleasant reference to a visit to Mrs. Presi- 
dent Hayes, who invited her to her hearth- 
stone at the White House to show her do- 
mestic character. Women are not slaves, 
but they lack the natural stimulus given to 


Men are pushed up and women held down. 
The women of the future will be the legiti- 
mate outgrowth of the colleges, and will 
bring all the intelligence gathered there, 
and they will not endure that any body of 
people shall say to them, ** You don’t signi- 
fy.” She will say we do signify. There 
are duties which she owes to the State as 
well as to the home, and she must do her 
share of the work, with proper representa- 
tion in the halls of legislation. We do not 
ask you to give to us, for you have nothing 
to give. e only thing we ask of you is 
to remove the barriers which block our 
way, and which came down from our fore- 
fathers. No sooner had they adopted that 
broad es of liberty that the people 
were entitled to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, than they hedged it about 
wiih restrictions. They said that man was 
entitled to their broad privileges; they 
said only the white man should enjoy them, 
and they still further restricted the princi- 
ple so that it applied only to those who 
were members of the church. The latter 
restriction was outgrown in time, but the 
other as to race took hundreds of thousands 
of lives and millions of dollars of treasure 
ere it was abolished, and now nothing re- 
mains but the extension of suffrage to 
woman. She urged the committee to wash 
their hands of the crystallized form of old 
opinion, and to seek to give to woman her 
rightful position in the direction of the af- 
fairs of State. 

Senator Co] well inquired whether it was 
the intention to amend the law so that the 
right of suffrage should be extended to all 
women, married and single, and whether 
or not in the married relation, as had been 
forcibly suggested, the wife would not, in 
obedience to her husband, lose her individ- 
uality and be inclined to follow his direc- 
tion at the ballot box. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley said that the tenden- 
ey of the husband and wife, when the do- 
mestic relations were confidential, wouid 
be to discuss political affairs freely, and 
from the interchange of opinion the result 
would be expressed independently. 

Miss Eastman defended the wife against 
the intimation that a wife would submit 
quietly to the dictates of her husband, 
against her convictions. The suggestion 
of such a state of affairs implied the anni- 
hilation or decapitation of one of the par- 
ties. Even in the home, happiness con- 
sisted with freedom of thought, and wives 
were not so meekly made up as to readily 
yee the mandates of their husbands, 
touching their participation in polities. In 
closing she said that a suppressed woman 
has even volcanic tendencies. 

Senator Baker granted that independence 
of action in the higher type of marriage 
might exist, but it had been suggested to 
him that the effect in the lower classes 
might be pernicious. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley said that with the 
present restricted suffrage in. this State, 
that would be avoided. 


After further remarks by Miss Eastman, 
Geo. Henry, Geo. T. Downing, and others, 
the hearing was ended. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


A meeting was held last Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 19, in the chapel of the Roxbury 
Universalist Church, on Roxbury Street, 
of the women voters of the Highland 
wards and others interested in increasing 
registration among women, and securing a 
good ticket for the School Committee at 
the next municipal election. Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson presided, and Miss Oliver was 
chosen secretary. Miss Robinson spoke of 
the matter of suffrage by women as a duty 
and not a privilege. She pointed out why 
it is that women, in exercising care over 
their children, should fulfil that duty, and 
answered some of the arguments brought 
against suffrage, such as that it is not need- 
ed now, that it will be time enough to vote 
when the School Committee is in danger of 
becoming corrupt, etc. Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, the President of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, emphasized 
the importance of selecting good members 
of the School Committee, and in that con- 
nection, speaking of temperance, she said 
that she did not think that the present 
method of temperance work is the one 
by which to overcome intemperance; it 
will require a deeper work, affecting the 
training of children by their parents, and 
through that the education of the parents, 
although the present method maf answer 
for immediate needs. Applying the mat- 
ter of temperance to selection of the School 
Committee, she said that it was difficult to 
tell just who were really temperance men 
and who were not. A liquor dealer should 


liquor, but because that traffic encroaches 
so largely upon the safety of the school 
system and ofall society. The moral status 
of the candidate should also be carefully 
inquired into. 

Possibilities and responsibilities should 
be considered in regard to the work to be 
done, and especial attention should be giv- 
en to the effort to retain the present wom- 
en members of the School Committee. Miss 
Joy gave a brief account of the work of 
the Ladies’ City Committee in trying to in- 
terest men and women in the selection of a 
good School Committee, adding that it 
might be inferred, and truly, that the pres- 
ent committee is not thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. She claimed that through their ef- 
forts in 1883 the only retiring member of 
the board who failed of a re-election was 
defeated. She criticised the present pub- 
lic school system as given too much to in- 





men. who are urged forward in other ways. 


tellect and not enough to morals, and ar- 





not be excluded solely because he sells | 


gued that reformation could not be effected 
without the desired change in the board. 
Dr. Caroline E. Hastings and others dis- 
cussed the points at issue. 
———_ —-+oo— ——— 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts held its second an- 
nual meeting, last Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Feb. 19 and 20, in the Meionaon and 
Tremont Temple. 

On the first evening the speakers were 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, Nancy W. Cov- 
ell, Mara L. Pratt, and Phoebe Couzins. 

On the second afternoon Mrs. Sara A. 
Underwood and Miss Sanger made ad- 
dresses. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the safety and future prosperi- 
ty of this nation depends upon its faithfulness to 
its foundation principles, and upon the imme- 
diate recognition of the fact that all the people, 
women as well as men, have a right to self-gov- 
ernment and self-representation. 

Resolved, That we see in the recent report 
(“leave to withdraw”) of the committee on wo- 
man suffrage only another argument for persist- 
ing in our demand for national protection in our 
right to vote by means of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the N. W.S. A. 
of Massachusetts are due to Hon. John D. Long, 
Hon. Theodore Lyman, Hon. Ambrose A. Ran- 
ney. and Hon. Eben F. Stone, for voting in favor 
of the appointment of a select committee on wo- 
man suffrage in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Resolved, That in the death of Wendell Phil- 
lips the cause of woman suffrage loses one of its 
earliest and most faithful advocates. He was 
most fortunate in being permitted to finish the 
work which was given him to do, and he died, 
as he had lived, the unselfish leader, the just 
friend, the true companion, without fear and 
without reproach. 

Resolved. That we have reason to rejoice in the 
fact that this year witnesses the first organized 
resistance of the remonstrants to woman suffrage ; 
for history has taught us that the combined op- 
position of conservatism is a sure indication of 
the irresistible advance of progress. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the remon- 
strants upon their first public appearance, in the 
presentation of arguments which were met and 
answered twenty years ago. 

Resolved, That the claim that “women do not 
want to vote’’ is a mere assumption, since it has 
been proved by reliable canvasses made by mem- 
bers of this association during the past six 
months in nine different localities in this State, 
that out of 814 women 405 are unqualifiedly in 
favor of woman suffrage, and only 44 unquali- 
fiedly opposed. 

Resolved, That we thank Secretary Folger for 
his recent decision in the case of Mrs. Mary Mil- 
ler. We detect in it the flavor of the Quaker soil 
of Nantucket, and the spirit of an enlightened 
and progressive son of Massachusetts ; also that 
we congratulate the press of this country upon 
their enlarged views of woman's right and ability 
to manage a steamship, bailing it as a significant 
indication of their possible recognition of the fact 
tbat women also have the right and ability to 
help manage the ship of State. 


At the closing session the speakers were 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson and Miss Couzins. 
Nilliigis-conmnninet 
NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Annual Convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Common Council cham- 
ber, at Albany, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, March 11th and 12th. All county and 
local suffrage societies are earnestly re- 
quested to send delegates, and all persons 
interested in the enfranchisement of wom- 
en are urged to attend this Convention. 

Among the speakers invited to be pres- 
ent are Abigail Scott Duniway, of Oregon; 
Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana; Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, of Illinois; Susan B. 
Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Clemence 
S. Lozier, M. D., Clara Neymann, Mary 
Seymour Howell, and Caroline Gilkie Rog- 
ers. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Albany 
will take charge of local matters and find 
entertainment for delegates. All commu- 
nications in regard to the Convention, and 
donations of money for the cost. must be 
sent to the efficient secretary of that body, 
Miss Kate Stoneman, State Normal Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 

It is earnestly hoped that all those inter- 
ested in the success of this beneficent 
movement for the advancement of women, 
will aid by their presence, and by gen- 
erous contributions towards the needful 
expenses of the agitation. 
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LETTER FROM REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


Editors Woman’s Journai: 

You are quite right in suspecting the ac- 
curacy of the report of my recent address 
in the Rey. Dr. Hale’s church. For I did 
not say that ‘the property rights of wives 
were the foremost cause of divorce.” I 
simply gave this as the statement of two 





| Judges of Probate in Massachusetts and 





of several lawyers of New York city as 
the fact within their own experience. I 
am far from believing that this can be true 
generally. Evidence, however, compels 
the belief that the property rights of wom- 
en do lead to a considerable number of di- 
vorees. It is impossible in the nature of 
the case that the most radical changes be 
made in one of the two institutions of prop- 
erty and marriage without affecting the 
other. The two are so closely related that 
this must be true. Whether this is for 
good or for evil, or whether it is essential 
and therefore to be permanent, or only in- 
cidental and temporary, I will not attempt 
to say. 

You are wrong in putting me among 
those who “think divorces are mainly due 








to the presence of woman's rights ideas in 
the minds of wives.” I am compelled to 
think this has something to do with it. but 
I should regard—as I know many of my 
associates do—such an assertion as beyond 
the truth. Trying to speak with accuracy, 
and aware of the meagre character of the 
knowledge we yet have of the great and 
intricate details of a subject just beginning 
to be studied, I never venture either of the 
opinions ascribed to me in the JouRNAL. 
And I should wish, too, to qualify your 
statement that “the records of our courts 
show that the most frequent causes of di- 
vorcé are the infidelity, desertion, and cru- 
elty of husbands,” in two ways. This is 
simply the formal showing as to causes, 
and also as to parties—whether husband 
or wife. The real cause and the real libel- 
lant are often quite different from the tech- 
nical ones. 

I did say in the address that, if I were 
to give an opinion on the point, it would 
be that most divorces had their initial 
cause in the troubles arising from those 
relations of sex of which the physician 
knows more than any one else. But this 
term cause can be used in so many ways 
that any statement will convey a wrong 
idea unless clearly understood ; and this is 
a guess, rather than an opinion based ona 
wide investigation. The causes of the in- 
crease of divorces, in the sense of all things 
contributing to the result, are many and 
complex. They demand the broadest, 
most patient study from all points of view. 

I am with great respect, yours, 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 
—- - eee 


BISHOP HURST FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The largest audience that ever assembled 
in the Grand Opera House at Des Moines, 
Ia., attended the reception given there by 
the Iowa Woman's Christian ‘Temperance 
Union. Bishop Hurst said: 


There is another paragraph in his mes- 
sage for which I honor our Governor—his 
words onequal suffrage. I like his term— 
it is not so much woman suffrage as equal 
suffrage. Has she not won her way to this 
right? By her place in the development 
of the home, by her record in our history 
from the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth Rock until this hour, by her intelli- 
gence and unerring intuition of what is 
right to be done, by her love of the truth 
and her courage in advocating it, by the 
part she has taken in the great cause of 
temperance,—I say she has won by her 
work and faith what came to men with- 
out their winning—a right to the ballot. 
Is there anything that can suffer by such 
a concession? Would the press break 
down while it printed the ballots that a 
woman’s hand might cast? Would the 
ballot when dropped into the box explode 
like a charge of dynamite? Some things 
—such as the nomination of intemperate 
and incompetent men—could be exploded as 
though a mine of nitro-glycerine had been 
ignited. Would the telegraph refuse to 
carry the news, which it is going to carry, 
that the General Assembly of lowa is go- 
ing to submit this question to the people 
for a general vote? No harm would be 
done. The sun would shine as brightly as 
before ; your flowers would bloom as sweet- 
ly; your prairies would smile with easy 
harvests as before; and your Kate Shel- 
leys would multiply on all your highways 
by which the long trains of humanity 
would be saved from impending ruin. 
W® must labor at these great reforms one 
by one. No two-questions of moment are 
settled at once. ‘The task is too great. 
We settle one and then go on to the next, 
and then the next, as need requires and a 
merciful Providence points out the way. 
And when one is adjusted, and the public 
mind is satisfied, and a great want is real- 
ized, we wonder that it was not done 
sooner. 

ictnticnnlgllillias 


THE STATUE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


The following from Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer was received the day of the un- 
veiling of the statue of Harriet Martineau, 
but too late to be read on that occasion: 


I have rejoiced in the thought of the 
statue to Harriet Martineau, and in the 
love and veneration of women which have 
gone into it. No woman has dong more 
than she to make woman’s work esteemed 
as work, pure and simple, to be rated in 
market price, and in actual worth, ac its 
just value, irrespective of sex. No woman 
has done more than she to nake paid work 
in public fields of thought and action 
seem honorable for women as for men. 
No woman has done more than she to 
teach her own sex their need of definite 
training, steady drill and persistent ambi- 
tion to do good and timely work, if they 
would succeed in any field of industry. 
And finally, no woman has done more than 
she to show what conscience-pure, thought- 
enlightened, ideal-aimed, patient and steady 
labor can do to make life happy and well 
worth living. Illness was hers, pain of 
misunderstanding and blame from those 
she loved, and many another trial. But 
nerveless and dispirited and cowardly 
souls who blame fate and shirk duties be- 
cause of pain and trouble, are forever 
shamed by her courageous industry, al- 
ways, directed toward noble ends. Well, 
indeed, may we honor her for this. And 
for more than this :—of an age and society 
devoted to half-truths and conventional 
fictions, she spoke always the thing she 
saw and meant; of a sex bearing the scar- 
marks of the ancient brand of slavery, 
she respected always herself and her 
self-impelled and self-controlled mission 
of service; of a nation insular and un- 
sympathetic, she took the world into her 
capacious heart. Passing through the great 








religious changes of her time with the viy. 
idness of conception and warmth of feel. 
ing which characterized all her thought 
and experience, she held her faith clear 
and glad through each successive phase, 

Whatever her faults, she was-never nar- 
row nor mean, nor were her keen criticisms 
barbed with personal rancor. Truth-lover, 
she must speak truth at whatever cost to 
herself. Grand in outline, strong and firm, 
she yet abounded in the qualities that win 
love. May her statue stand a living les- 
son to all trivial womanhood, to all igno- 
ble manhood: a lesson of courage, of un- 
flinching truthfulness, of well-wrought la- 
bor, and of serene faith in right! 


- oo aemmened 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND RUM. 


The facts mentioned in the following 
letter are known to most readers of the 
JOURNAL, but we publish it for the ‘in- 
formation of any who may not be familiar 
with them, or may have forgotten them: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A report has been circulated in the Mas- 
sachusetts papers, that last year certain 
woman suffragists helped to elect a liquor 
dealer to the Legislature, in order to de- 
feat a man who was opposed to woman 
suffrage. Dorchester is the place where 
this is supposed to have happened. A 
number of Dorchester people will be glad 
to have the real facts of the case stated ; 
hence this letter. 

In the first place, the candidate whom 
the suffragists (and others) helped to de- 
feat was not a temperance man. He had 
been elected to the Legislature the year 
before by the help of the liquor interest in 
Lis ward; and voted against prohibition 
after he got there. These facts are well 
known, and are not denied by his friends. 
So far as temperance was concerned, there 
was very little to choose between the two 
candidates. 

In the second place, the fight was not 
made against him on grounds of woman 
suffrage, but on grounds of decency. Half 
a dozen members spoke against suffrage in 
the Legislature. Only one spoke against 
it in such a way as to lead to an organized 
effort on the part of women in his own 
ward to prevent his re-election. ‘Twenty- 
three ladies of his neighborhood issued an 
appeal to the voters not to re-nominate 
him. In this appeal they stated distinetly 
that they did not protest against him for 
his opposition to suffrage, but for what 
they regarded as indecency on his part. 
Others besides sulfragists shared this opin- 
ion. His unbecoming language in the 
Legislature had been censured by Boston 
daily papers belonging to both political 
parties. 

Of course the sulffragists were elated 
over his defeat, even though another liq- 
uor man was elected in his stead. ‘Their 
organ, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, said (Jan. 
12), ‘*We hope to see the time when the 
sale of liquor as a beverage will be for- 
bidden, but in the meantime. whenever 
there is a contest between two license men, 
one of them is decent in speech, and the 
other not, we hope the latter will be de- 
feated.”’ ‘Temperance suffragists can say 
with Patrick Henry, “If that be treason, 
make the most of it.” 

Among the ladies who joined in the pro- 
test against him was Miss Henrietta Joy, 
who was associated with the Rey. E. E. 
Hale this winter in the effort to secure a 
temperance school committee. Among 
the men who expressed pleasure at his de- 
feat was Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy. If 
any further proof is needed that temper- 
ance people in general do not consider 
woman suffrage opposed to temperance, it 
may be found in the action of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. With- 
in the last three weeks the W. C. 'T. U. of 
this State has sent to the Legislature peti- 
tions with 3815 signatures, asking for mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. 

A ‘TEMPERANCE WOMAN. 

Dorchester, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
25, 3.30 P. M., Mr. John Fiske will speak on Darwin- 
ism, and the Origin of Man. 








Sunday, Feb. 24, Mrs. Mira Caldwell will speak 
before the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, at 3P. M. Subject: “A Bible 
Reading.’”’ All women invited, 





Pine Cliff Cottage.—Ilome and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper. 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry. 
Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 
256, Woonsocket, R. I. 





Wanted.—Any responsible position, such as house- 
keeper, companion, governess, care of an invalid, or 
to ussist in literary work or writing. References. 
Address Miss A., 98 Boylston Street. 





For Adoption,—Two healthy, bright American 
boys, brothers, eight and five years old; can be taken 
together or singly; excellent parentage, whose ante. 
cedents are well known. Apply to 8. F. K., Asso. 
Charities, Dorchester, Mass. 





Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of Providence, R. I., 
has returned from the West, and is ready to make 
engagements for lectures in New England for the re- 
maining winter months and for the spring season. 
Her address is 158 Clifford Street, Providence, R. I. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A Valuable Patent for Sale. 


A fortune for a lady or gentleman of small capital, 
but of business ability. Correspondence solicited. 
J. A. KNEELAND, P. O. Box 228, Salem, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the: first hour, a8 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 
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THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY WILLIAM I, BOWDITCH. 
—_— s 

I have recently read Prof. Sumner’s 
book entitled **What social Classes Owe 
to Each Other.” His sympathies are with 
the “forgotten man.” He thinks that 
when society expends money to protect 
the good-for-nothing, the real sufferer is 
not the person who is helped, but the in- 
dustrious laborer (p. 124), who is ‘the 
forgotten man,” and he tells us that ‘the 
forgotten man is not infrequently a wo- 
man.” (p. 145.) 

Are there, however, any forgotten wo- 
men in Massachusetts? Does not our con- 
stitution, do not our laws, secure the nat- 
ural rights of women just as carefully as 
they do the natural rights of men? 

We are, however, immediately confront- 
ed with the question, What are the natural 
rights of women? 

n answering, we must bear in mind that 
we are not living in Turkey, where women 
may even now be bought and sold like 
cattle; nor are we living in Russia, where 
liberty is an unknown quantity, and wo- 
men may be flogged, exiled or executed 
without having a decent opportunity for 
trial or defence. We are not considering 
the condition of women in Germany, where 
the best years of a young man’s life must 
be spent in the army, and women are 
forced to do men’s work, and may be seen 
harnessed to ploughs in the fields, and on 
the highways coupled with dogs ordonkeys 
drawing carts! Nor are we living in Eng- 
land, where women rate-payers have not 
only enjoyed school suffrage for years, but 
where they exercise municipal suffrage 
also, although we are still seeking to ob- 
tain the latter right in Massachusetts. 

It is true that a prominent statesman of 
England is sometimes quoted as saying, 
“All the best women seem to be against 
suffrage’—but public sentiment in Eng- 
land, both among the best men and best 
women, is manifestly the other way, be- 
cause, after twelve years experience of the 
workings of municipal suffrage in Eng- 
land, Parliament has extended the same 
right to the women of Seotland, which 
they most certainly would not do if all the 
best women opposed it. 

Even Parliamentary suffrage for women 
is beginning to be favored. In 1879 the 
House of Commons defeated it by a major- 
ity of 114, but in 1883 the majority against 
it was only 16. In the recent great con- 
vention at Leeds, composed of representa- 
tives from over 500 liberal associations, 
and where 1,600 delegates took part, on 
the motion of the daughter of John Bright 
the convention voted in favor of Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, by an overwhelming 
majority, only about 30 voting against it. 

Nevertheless, with so many things to 
praise and admire about England, and 
with so much to hope in our behalf from 
her action on this special subject, we can- 
not possibly forget that the supreme out- 
rage on women, the State regulation of 
vice, has apparently still a legal existence 
there, although the House of Commons 
has condemned the compulsory medical 
examination of women, and the Govern- 
ment has suspended the operation of the 
act as applied to them. Nor can we 
forget that England has never yet learned 
the principle that the Government of Lre- 
land to be just must of necessity rest on 
the consent of Irishmen, and not merely 
on that of Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

We are not, therefore, to define the nat- 
ural rights of women as if we believed in 
the government of an autocrat, whether 
Mussulman or Greek Christian, nor as if 
we supported a military government, nor 
as if we believed in a constitutional mon- 
archy, even though it be the best of its 
kind on earth, for we believe that our 
rulers should be chosen by the people gov- 
erned, and not be born to office. 

In other words, we are to settle this 
question as Massachusetts men, as believ- 
ers in a republican form of government, 
and as such, not only bound but also ready 
and willing to defend and to protect at all 
hazards, and with our last dollar, the nat- 
ural rights of all citizens of the Common- 
wealth, whether male or female. 

We are professed believers in the doc- 
trines of our bill of rights, that all men 
and women are born free and equal, and 
that alike they have the natural right— 

(1) Of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties. ° 

(2) Of acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property; and 

(3) Of seeking and obtaining their safe- 
ty and happiness. (Declaration of Rights, 
Art. 1. ‘Taxation of Women, p. 5, 6.) 

As achain cannot possibly be stronger 
than its weakest link, so the power and 
goodness of any government, our own in- 
cluded, is best shown in the protection af- 
forded by it to the industrious poor. If 
the poorest and weakest woman in the 
land is protected in her rights, all are safe, 
rich as well as poor, and men as well as 
women. 

Women of wealth can protect themselves 
in a thousand ways from the ills of life, 
but the woman who works every day for 
her daily bread needs the operation of 

just laws before she can be sure of any 
real enjoyment in life. 

How then do the laws of Massachusetts 
protect the poorest and weakest woman in 
her rights to enjoy and protect her life 
and liberty? What do they do to secure 
her safety and happiness? 

More than 160,000 of our women are em- 
ployed in various occupations. (Census 
Mass., 1880, p. 458.) Of these, more than 
100,000, aged fifteen and upwards, follow 
mercantile and mechanical pursuits for a 
living. (Ib., p. 597.) ‘The very highest 
authority assures me that in round num- 
bers there are 20,000 of the latter class in 
Boston, and that their average weekly 
wages will range from $4 to $5. (Read 
Carroll B. Wright's letter.) 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Bureau of Statistics, Boston, Nov. 22,1883. } 
My DearSir,— ... The number of work- 

ing women employed in mercantile and mechan- 





ical pursuits in the city of Boston is 20,000 in 
round numbers. ‘Their average weekly wages 
will range between $4 CO and 3500. An inves- 
tigation now going on will enable me in a few 
weeks to give the average weekly wages of work- 
ing women in the various trades with exactness. 

t I say now is the result of the best caleula- 
tions I am able to make. There is no document 
now which will give you the desired information ; 
our next yes will supply the want... . 

ery truly yours, 
Carrot, D. Wricut. 

Wm. I. Bowditch, Esq. 

Edward Atkinson told me that in the early 
part of 1883 women (taking the State through) 
earned from $5 01 to $5 50 a week, but that a re- 
duction in wages has since taken place, and the 
same is even now (1884) going on. 

Whatever any one may think about the pres- 
ent condition of working women, their chanves 
for physical comfort are greater than they were. 
In 1828, by working thirteen hours they earned 
on an average $2 62; in 1829, $261; and in 1837, 
$3 20 a week; now they work only ten hours, 
and earn from $4 00 to $5 00. 

Mr. Atkinson also refers to “one gre it factory,’ 
where in 1860 a woman by working eleven hours 
a day earned $3 26 a week, and in the same fac- 
tory in 1878, with only ten hours work, she 
earned $4 34a week. (Labor and Capital Allies, 
not Enemies, p. 36-7). (See also Land and its 
Rent, by Francis A. Walker, p. 168.) 


As it is unlawful to work women more 
than ten hours a day, or sixty hours a 
week (Pub. Stat., Chap. 74 § 4) these 20,- 
000 women, more or less, by working ten 
hours are able to earn from 67 to 84 cents 
a day, or from $208 to $260 per annum. 

Out of these sums, their subsistence, 
clothing, rent and fuel (their bodily neces- 
sities) must be paid for first. If any 
money is left, it may be saved for use in 
times of sickness, or when work is slack, 
or wholly cut off; and from this possible 
surplus alone, can these women procure 
any of the numberless little things needed 
for the comfort and cheerfulness of their 
surroundings. 

Our Bureau of Statistics of Labor pre- 
sents a table showing incomes varying 
from $300 to $1,200 and upwards, and 
giving the per cent. of such incomes ex- 
pended for the bodily necessities of the 
laborer and his family (6th Annual Re- 
port, 1875, p. 441). We find from this ta- 
ble that out of incomes varying from $300 
to $450 (either of which sums is more than 
one of these women can earn), ninety- 
seven per cent. of the amount earned is 
expended for the necessities of lite, and 
only three per cent. will be left for **sun- 
dry expenses.” 

It" would seem, therefore, to be clear 
that these women will expend ninety-sev- 
en per cent. of their earnings, be they 
more @® less, for their subsistence, cloth- 
ing, rent and fuel, and will have as sur- 
plus the average sum of $702 a yeur. 
Some of these women undoubtedly live at 
home with their parents, and this conclu- 
sion would not be applicable to them. 
Hiow many such there are I cannot say, 
but there can be no doubt of the fact that 
all the rest of these 20,000 women, after 
paying for the barest necessities of living, 
will have left less than $10 a year! This 
sum, less than $10, represents all that one 
of these working women can lay by for a 
rainy day when work is slack or wholly 
cut off. This is all that she can save to 
supply her wants when sick. This is all 
that she can have to expend for those nu- 
merous little articles needed by every hu- 
man being to make life really worth living. 

Do you say that it is incredible that there 
are thousands of women working for their 
living in Boston under such pitiful cir- 
cumstances? But the truth of the picture 
seems to be beyond dispute. 

These women earn an average of $234 a 
year. Now our Bureau of Statistics prove 
that in 1881 the average price of board for 
& woman was $156 a year (13 Ann. Rep. 
p. 429). A single room cost then appar- 
ently $24a year (ib.), and estimating the 
yearly expense for clothing, includin 
shoes, ete., at $40, and fuel at $10, whic 
‘seem low, each of these women would 
have left on an average a surplus of only 
$4! 

Do you say that in the majority of cases 
the working men in this Commonwealth 
do not support their families by their in- 
dividual earnings, but are forced to depend 
upon their children for from one-quarter to 
one-third of the entire family earnings (6th 
Rep. 1875, p. 442). and that the condition 
of these women, deplorable though it be, 
is therefore no worse than that of the 
men? That the condition of the working 
people of both sexes is merely the result 
of the laws of trade, of the fierce and mer- 
ciless competition which exists everywhere 
and in all kinds of business, by force of 
which mercantile integrity is undermined 
and the laborer. whether man or woman, 
old or young, is compelled to work for as 
nearly the bare cost of subsistence as he 
or she can be forced to submit to; and 
that if women seem to be in any degree 
worse off than men, it is owing to the fact 
that there are 66,000 surplus women in the 
State, and that really the labor market for 
women’s work is glutted? 

Women are, however, far worse off than 
men in many ways in this fearful struggle 
for existence. We have as yet no tables 
showing the comparative wages now paid 
in Boston to men and women. Judging, 
however, from the tables for 1881, when 
wages, taking the State through, were 
higher than they now are in Boston, sev- 
eral classes of girls received less than 
women now doin Boston. Thus, in cot- 
ton goods, girl frame-spinners averaged 
$2.95 a week, and in woollen goods girl 
spoolers averaged $3.09 a week (13 Rep. 
1882, pp. 422, 425). 

The same tables also prove that the gen- 
eral condition of the women in 1881 was 
worse than that of the men. In the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes the poorest- 
paid man earned $1.15 a week more than 
the best-paid woman. In cabinet-making, 
embracing upholstery, the poorest-paid 
man got $4.19 a week more than the best- 
paid woman. In the clothing business the 
highest wages paid to a woman was $4.22 
a week less than the lowest sum paid to a 
man; and so in the manufacture of metals 
and metallic goods (tine work), the high- 
est-paid woman received $4.37 a week less 
- the lowest-paid man (pp. 420, 421, 

24). 
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Even when doing the same kind of work, 
and work which a woman plainly can do 
as wellas a man, the woman invariably 
received less wages than the man. In the 
manufacture of cotton goods the men 
mule-spinners received $1.57 a week, men 
frame-spinners received $1 a week, and 
men ring-spinners (the third hands) re- 
ceived $3.66 a week more than women re- 
ceived who did precisely the same kind of 
work. Girls, as spare hands in reeling 
and warping, earned $5.11 a week less than 
men, though reckoned as second hands at 
the same work. In the cloth-room women 
were paid $2.49 a week less than the men. 
In the manufacture of musical instruments 
women action-makers earned $6.50 less 
per week than the men. In the manufac- 
ture of paper, girl finishers earned $4.73 
less than the men, and less even than the 
boys engaged. Men proof-readers received 
$12.48 a week more than women proof- 
readers. Women press-feeders were paid 
$2.79 a week less than the men, and wom- 
en book-compositors received 84 a week 
less than men. In the manufacture of 
rubber goods, women rubber-workers re- 
ceived 33.45 und women spoolers received 
$2.58 a week less than the men doing the 
same kind of work. In the manufacture 
of woollen goods, women carders earned 
$2.73, and women spinners earned $2.87, 
and women weavers earned $1.08 less than 
the men doing the same kind of work 
(13th Ann. Rep., pp. 422, 426); and so the 
story runs all through. 

It is impossible to believe that this uni- 
form difference in wages paid to men and 
women can be owing to any similar uni- 
form difference in the ability of the oper- 
ative to do the work. Because many of 
these occupations are ones in which a 
woman would certainly do as good work, 
and might very naturally be expected to, 
and no doubt does, excel as a worker, and 
yet they always receive less than men. 

Here then in Boston, the capital city of the 
Commonwealth, abounding in wealth and 
charities of all sorts and kinds; dotted all 
over with churches of every shade of be- 
lief, in all of which we are taught that it 
is our duty to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us; where we have 
public libraries, in which all may freely 
read and from which all may freely take 
out books; art museums, open at fit and 
convenient times to the public, gratuitous- 
ly; public lectures going on about all the 
time on interesting topics, where the tick- 
ets of admission are either given away to 
all who ask, or to which admission is free ; 
open-air concerts in summer, so that all can 
enjoy good music who have ears to hear; 
and yet in this favored city we have thou- 
sands of women to whom mere living is a 
constant struggle, and to whom all these 
sources of a higher and nobler life, spread 
out before others so bountifully, is a closed 
book. 

What, now, does the State do by its laws 
to help these women in their struggle? In 
what way does the law protect them in 
the enjoyment of their lives, or secure 
their natural rights to safety and happi- 
ness? 

It is painfully evident that the best and 
most careful of these women cannot help 
falling into distress at some time or other, 
and that the great majority of them must 
suffer frequently ; for work cannot always 
be found, even by the best workman,—man 
or woman; but nevertheless the body has 
got to be fed and clothed and housed, work 
or no work. Sickness cannot always b- 
avoided, but the expenses of care and med- 
icine have got to be incurred, wages or no 
wages. 

There are various articles exempted by 
law from attachment or sale on execution 
for debt, but it is difficult to see how the 
large majority of these women can ever 
own anything more than their clothing 
which is thus exempt (Pub. Stat., Chap. 
171, Sec. 34). Their ‘necessary wearing 
apparel” cannot be taken for debt, but 
their wages can be, and are constantly 
taken from them by what is called the 
trustee process. 

Suppose one of these women has been 
out of work for two or three months, and 
without any fault on her part, either be- 
cause work has been shut down, or from 
sickness, or other good cause. During 
these two or three months her expenses 
for living have got to go on just the same 
as ever. When she again begins to receive 
wages, and as fast as she earns them, these 
wages may be attached in the hands of her 
employer by her creditor until these debts 
are paid in full. If she has been a self- 
respecting woman, and has not expended 
a single cent except for the actual neces- 
sities of life, the law nevertheless exempts 
from attachment only ten dollars of her 
wages; so that if her creditor ts as heart- 
less as the law, and the lawyer as sharp 
as the law permits, from the day that she 
resumes work she can never receive at any 
one time more than ten dollars, no matter 
how much is due her, until the debts in- 
curred for her two or three months’ sup- 
port have been paid in full! (Pub. Stat. 
Chap. 183, Sec. 30.) 

This does not show the whole extent of 
her suffering. The wages may be trus- 
teed by each creditor, and every time they 
become payable, and every time that her 
wages are trusteed, she has got to pay the 
lawyer three dollars for drawing the writ 
against herself, and one dollar and sixteen 
cents for the officer’s fees. Every time 
that a trustee writ is taken out, even if no 
proceedings are had in court, and the thing 
is settled by her in the cheapest possible 
way, she has got to pay four dollars and 
sixteen cents in addition to what she pays 
to reduce her debt! 

Such is the protection afforded by our 
laws to working women struggling for 
existence! ‘The trustee process, as it may 
be legally applied to these poor women, is 
as great an outrage and as cruel a wrong 
as imprisonment for debt used to be in 
former days. Atesome future day, when 
women vote, this great wrong will be 
righted, and it will not be left by the law 
in the power of any creditor however 
hard. or in the power of any lawyer how- 
ever sharp, to grind the faces of the poor 
by the trustee process applied to their 
wages. 





Suppose the employer of one of these 
women fails in business (as far the larger 
part of them do at least once in their lives), 
and throws her out of employment, it may 
be for months? time she may 
be unable to earn anything whatever, and 
must starve unless can get credit. 

The employer is not seriously disturbed 
in mind. He goes into insolvency, gets a 
discharge from his debts and life 
over again, free and clear of all claims. 

During the proceedings, he is allowed 
by law, out of the estate, for the necessary 
support of himself and each member of 
his family, such sun not exceeding three 
dollars a week for each one, and for such 
time, not exceeding two months, as the 
judge may order; and if he is requested 
to attend on the judge, or the assignee, he 
receives one dollar a day in addition (Pub. 
Stat. Chap. 157, Sec. 99). ‘That is to say, 
the law provides some adequate means of 
support for the debtor and his family for 
two months after his failure; but for the 
woman operative it makes no provision 
whatever; she may starve for all the law 
cares, unless she can obtain credit! 

It is true that she will ultimately get the 
wages due to her at the time of the failure 
(but not over $100) if the assets prove to 
be sufficient, and not otherwise; but she 
will be unable to realize a single cent until 
an assignee has been appointed,—and he 
cannot be appointed in less than ten days ; 
and even sixty days may elapse before one 
is qualified to act (ib. Sec. 17). So that 
during these ten or sixty days as the case 
may be, she is obliged to fie out of her 
money, and nothing is allowed her for her 
support in this interval. She cannot pos- 
sibly avoid going into debt for the actual 
necessities of life. 

Why should not our laws say to the in- 
solvent employer, **You shall not get a 
discharge from your debts unless you 
have assets suflficient not only to pay in 
full all the wages due to your operatives 
at the time of failure, with interest to the 
time of payment, but also enough to pay 
extra wages for not over two months, or 
until your operatives can have an oppor- 
tunity again to get work”? Surely the 
law ought to provide as carefully for the 

ood of the operatives as for the good of 
the employer and his family, during the 
time when neither is earning anything. 

Perhaps some one will ask why does 
not the woman follow the example of her 
employer, go into insolvency and get a 
discharge from the debts, and begin life 
over again? 

The law does not forbid her doing this. 
It only requires every petitioner in insol- 
vency to do what it is impossible for one 
of these women to do: A petitioner has 
got to owe at least $200,—debts,—and_be- 
fore any action can be taken on his peti- 
tion, a deposit of $40 in cash has got to be 
made to cover probable expenses (ib. Sec. 
17 and 137). How many of these poor 
women could get trusted for $200? How 
many of them could pay out $40 in cash 
in one sum, even in best times? Though 
$40 seems a small sum, it really represents 
about all that a careful woman can save 
from her wages in four years! How many 
men are there who would be able to go 
into insolvency and get a discharge from 
their debts if, before doing anything, they 
had to deposit in cash the possible savings 
of four careful years? 

A corporation which is judiciously man- 
aged constantly aims not to pay out in 
dividends its whole net earnings, but tries 
to reserve something from which dividends 
may be paid in dull times, when nothing 
can be earned. Banks ae yy | do this, 
railroads do it, factories do it also; only 
in the case of railroads and factories the 
savings are frequently afterwards diverted 
into new cars or machinery, or increase in 
some way of the working capital. But 
for a corporation to be considered as suc- 
cessful, dividends must be regularly paid. 

Are, however, dividends regularly paid to 
stockholders more important to the wel- 
fare of the community than wages regu- 
larly paid to its operatives? 

If it be considered as a proof of good 
management that a portion of the yearly 
earnings of a corporation should be laid 
aside, if possible, in order to secure pay- 
ment of dividends, why should not the 
law say to all corporations (corporations 
being mere creatures of the law), and in 
the interest of their good management as 
well as the good of the State, ‘*You must 
lay by every year a certain portion of your 
earnings to prevent, if possible, the cut- 
ting down or cutting off of wages. Itisas 
much your duty to do all in your power to 
secure wages to your operatives, as it is to 
try and secure dividends to your stock- 
holders.” 

[am not aware of any corporation that 
now does this. I have no doubt, however, 
that many corporations and private estab- 
lishments are frequently run at a loss in 
order to save the operatives; but I do not 
know of a single instance where a corpo- 
ration every year endeavors to lay by a 
portion of its earnings as a fund to secure 
wages, as it tries to lay by something to 
secure dividends. Why should not this be 
done? I recently read in a newspaper 
about some cotton mills in Rouen, France, 
where, in addition to the regular wages, 
there is annually set apart a proportion of 
the profits of the concern, which is divided 
among all employees who have completed 
a period of five years’ service. The prof- 
its are said to range from twelve to seven- 
teen per cent. of the amount of regular 
wages, half of which is paid in cash and 
half applied to a fund for the relief of 
deserving poor among the operatives and 
their families. When women can vote, 
something of this kind will be done here; 
and this increase of wages as a reward for 
and incitement to thrift and carefulness 
will be a great boon to our working women. 


It is plain, however, that so far as the 
enjoyment and defence of their lives de- 
pends on money, so far as the chance for 
securing their safety and happiness de- 
pends upon the regular receipt of wages, 
the State does nothing by its laws to help 
these thousands of struggling women. It 
allows their creditors to treat them merci- 
lessly, though their distress may be caused 
by sickness, or without any fault on their 


part, and when they are thrown out of em- 
ployment ve failure of their employer, 
| ape the law secures to him and his fam- 
ily adequate means for tempo: 

it does nothing of the kind for the women 
operatives. For them there is no legal 
way of escape from their debts except 
payment in full, principal and interest and 
costs, or death! 

As if this cruel want of protection af- 
forded by the laws was not enough to de- 
prive the majority of these women of all 
reasonabie hope of enjoyment or pny 
in life, the State actually tempts them to 
their destruction! 

There are more than 2,700 licensed liquor 
saloons in Boston, and about 1,300 unli- 


censed places where liquor may be pro- 
That is, more than 4,000 places, 


support, 


cured. 
scattered over the city, inviting these un- 
fortunate women, in want, it may be, of 
food itself, to come in and drink forgetful- 
ness of their cares, at least for a season! 

Ought we to wonder that during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1882, 2,066 women 
were committed to the Boston House of 
Industry for drunkenness (Pub. Doe. 13, 
1883; Rep. Coms. Prisons, p. 45). 

The police cannot, of course, interfere 
with licensed places, so long as the terms 
of the license are complied with, but they 
can legally break up at any moment the 
unlicensed places; nevertheless, they do 
nothing. Do you say that the State ought 
not to be blamed for the inefficiency of the 
Boston police? But the State cannot avoid 
blame, for the Boston police can be reached 
by State law, if inefficient or corrupt, and 
the force wholly reorganized on a differ- 
ent basis, and under boards of commis- 
sioners appointed by State authority. 

Where, however, is the District Police 
appointed by the governor and paid di- 
rectly by the State, with head-quarters in 
Boston? Each one of the State policemen 
receives a salary of $1,200,—and travellin 
expenses when on duty,—and the Chie 
may receive as high as $1,700 a year sal- 
ary. 

'These,—the State Police,—like the Bos- 
ton force, have, however, done nothing to 
suppress such unlicensed places of temp- 
tation! 

Do you say that whether licenses shall 
be granted or not, depends on the vote of 
the respective cities and towns, and that 
the existence of 2,700 licensed liquor- 
shops in Boston is owing to the fact that 
Boston has voted in favor of license, and 
that the State ought not to be held respon- 
sible? 

But the State is and ought to be held 
responsible! It has not merely passed the 
law under which Boston has voted in favor 
of license, but one-fourth part of the 
amounts derived from licenses granted 
through the State for the sale of liquor is 
paid into the State Treasury, Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, I am told by a late 
clerk in the State Treasury. have been paid 
into the State ‘l'reasury drawn entirely 
from this source! 

Think of the disgrace and humiliation of 
this thing! Here is an educated and 
wealthy commonwealth raking into its cof- 
fers hundreds of thousands of dollars, each 
and every dollar of which is blasted with 
the groans and tears of women, the enjoy- 
ment and happiness of whose lives have 
been destroyed by drink, sold to them with 
the consent of the Commonwealth! 

But this is not the worst temptation put 
by our laws in the paths of these poor 
women! Here are thousands of women 
aged fifteen and upwards, living toilsome 
lives, always in near view of suffering and 
frequently actually in want of wholesome 
and sufficient food. Now the statistics 
in relation to the social evil prove that a 
gon proportion of its victims have been 

riven to it by extreme distress, fre- 
quently starvation. (2 Lecky’s History of 
Morals, p. 303.) Parent Duchatelet tells 
us that out of 3,000 of these poor creatures 
in Paris, only 35 had enough to live upon, 
whilst 1,400 had been driven to it by want 
and misery, one of them having actually 
gone without food for three days before 
surrender ! 

In treating of this most repulsive sub- 
ject, men almost universally declare the 
evil to be remediless, and talk about the 
‘*necessity of the vice.” Some of them 
even go so far in despair of change for the 
better as to assert that it is a useful vice 
—that this unfortunate class “tis ultimate- 
ly the most efficient guardian of virtue. 
But for her, they say, the unchallenged 
purity of countless happy homes would be 
polluted, and not 1 few... . who think 
of her with an imlignant shudder would 
have known the aguny of remorse and de- 
spair. On that one degraded and ignoble 
form are concentrated the passions that 
might have tilled the world with shame. 
She remains while creeds and civilizations 
rise and fall, the eternal priestess of hu- 
manity blasted for the sins of the people!” 
(2 Lecky 299. 300.) Can anything more 
truly horrible be written? Is it not the very 
essence of despair? 

At the International Congress held at the 
Hague in September last, it appeared that 
a regular established business had been 
discovered in Brussels, and elsewhere, for 
furnishing young girls for this market, 
luring them from their homes by promises 
of good wages, and then entrapping them. 
(The American Bureau No. 5, Dec., 1883.) 

But although most men seem to consider 
the evil to be a necessary one, and some 
even consider it to be an useful one, wom- 
en suffragists will by-and-by teach the 
community a doctrine of purification, 
based not on any such supposed necessity 
or usefulness of vice, but on the real pos- 
sibilities of virtue. 

How does the State guard the honor of 
these thousands of women? How does it 
try to save them from falling into this 
lower depth of misery ? . 

There are 119 bad houses in Boston, all 
well known to the police, yet in the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1882, only eighteen per- 
sons were committed to all the prisons in 
the State for keeping such places (12th 
Rep. Com. Prisons, p. 48), and only eleven 
of these were in Boston (ib., pp. 3845 . 

It was no easy matter to obtain the num- 
ber of these places. It is impossible for 





me to give any reliable estimate either as 
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to the number of occupants, though no 
doubt there are hundreds, or of visitors to 
these places, though no doubt they may be 
reckoned by thousands. 

An officer of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice has, however, written me 
(Oct. 29, 1883) that it is perfectly safe to 
say that the number of these objectionable 
places “thas not so much increased of late 
years as another less conspicuous evil is re- 
placing it. I refer (he says) to the custom 
of shop-girls, sewing-women, etc., takin 
a room, and while they retain their usua 
calling, receiving at this room some one 
man whose mistress they become. I am 
told (he says) that there are localities 
largely occupied by such apparently re- 
spectable lodgers.” 

It is evident, therefore, that this evil is 
tolerated in Boston. The police may re- 
main passive under positive orders from 
their superiors not to interfere unless the 
house is kept with great disorder, on the 
assumed ground that the evil must exist 
somewhere; or it may be that the houses 
of those who pay liberal hush-money are 
not disturbed. Whatever may be the rea- 
son, it is evident, however, that somethin 
over one hundred of these houses are al- 
lowed to go on day after day taking in 
and destroying their victims, without the 
slightest interference on the part of the po- 
lice. . 

One of our prison commissioners told me 
a short time since that a young woman 
discharged from Sherborn Prison [where 
she had been confined for some petty of- 
fence, larceny, I think,] was almost imme- 
diately enticed into one of these houses, 
and when he sought to rescue her—found 
it to be impossible to induce the police ot 
take any steps to break up the house. Nor 
has the State police done anything to abate 
any of these 100 semi-ofticially tolerated 
dens of infamy. 

The State does not, therefore, really 
seem to care to suppress them! ‘This may 
very well be the truth, for it is no offence 
under our laws for any ‘employer, su- 
perintendent, overseer, contractor or hir- 
er” of any one of these women, to make 
insulting proposals to her whereby her 
food and clothing, or her lodging may 
be improved. A law on this subject was 
thought to be needed, and accordingly one 
was reported to our last Legislature from 
the Judiciary Committee, (Senate Doc. No. 
21,) but it was defeated in the House, and 
it is not as yet unlawful for the employer 
of a woman to attempt to corrupt her.* 

It is no offence under our laws for an 
employer of one of these women to seduce 
her, because our Supreme Court in con- 
struing the law against abduction em- 
bodied in Pub. Stat. C. 207, Sec. 2, decides 
in 12 Metcalf Reports, p. 93, that the law 
was not intended to punish *‘cases of mere 
seduction or illicit intercourse with the in- 
dividual enticing.” 

Even if an employer of an unmarried 
woman of chaste life and conversation 
shall fraudulently and deceitfully entice 
and take her away for the purpose of 
prostitution to one of these 100 houses, or 
elsewhere, our laws consider his act a 
far less offence than if he had stolen a cow 
worth any trifle over $100! 

To steal a cow of that value subjects a 
man to imprisonment in the State Prison 
for five years, whereas « man who merely 
ruins the life of a pure woman by fraud 
and deceit for the gratification of his beast- 
ly appetite, cannot be punished by more 
than three years ip the State Prison. 

Or to steal a cow of that value, a man 
may be sent to the common jail for two 
years and be fined not over $600, but if he 
steal the good name of a woman, he can- 
not be put in jail more than one year 
though he may be fined $1,000 instead of 
$600. (Pub. Stat. ch. 207, Sec. 2; ch. 208, 
Sec. 20.) 

In other words, Massachusetts declares 
by her laws that it is of less consequence 
to the welfare of the community to protect 
the honor of a pure woman from ruin by 
fraud and deceit, than it is to protect 
property ina horse, a cow or a dog, worth 
any trifle over $100. 

Even this statement does not show the 
full extent of the degradation of woman 
effected by this law against abduction. 'To 
bring a man within its operation, the wo- 





* Women suffragists are continually pointing 
out the impossibility of men acting alone, even 
though having a real desire to act fairly, to leg 
islate justly in regard to matters which vitally 
affect the welfare of both sexes. I will illustrate 
our idea by considering the different punishment 
prescribed by men for fornication and adultery. 
A woman who commits either offence, as a gen- 
eral thing, is practically and socially ruined for 
life. But the former offence, though its commis- 
sion may thus ruin a woman's life, has no such 
effect on the standing of a man. Thousands of 
men commit the offence every year, but only a 
few of them are ever punished, and fewer still 
consider the evil effect on themselves. In point 
of fact, only forty-three men were committed to 
all the penal institutions in the State for this of- 
fence during the year ending Sept. 30, 1882 (12 
Rep. Com of Prisons, p. 46, 1883. 

The law considers the offence as almost trivial. 

For committing it a man may be fined not over 
$30, or imprisoned in jail not over three months 
(Pub. Stat. c. 207, sec. 8), whilst merely for 
over-working a horse a man may be sent to jail 
for not over one year, or be fined not over $250, 
or be punished by both fine and imprisonment. 
In the one case the crime is against a woman, 
and mainly affects her life and happiness, where- 
asin the other case it is against property, and 
will, no doubt, affect man as the owner of prop- 
erty. 
So in the case of adultery, as the rights of the 
husbandare invaded, or the descent of his prop- 
erty may be called in question by the commis- 
sion of this crime, the law affixes a higher pun- 
ishment,and a man whocomunits this offence may 
be sent to State Prison for not over three years, 
or to jail not over two years, or be fined not over 
$500 (Pub. Stat. c. 207, sec. 31). But this increase 
of punishment is caused principally by this inva- 
sion of the husband’s rights of person and prop- 
erty, and not because of any increased evil effect 
of the commission of this crime on woman—be- 
yond what the commission of the lesser offence 
will cause to her. 





man ruined must be unmarried and of 
chaste life and conversation. Now if a 
man is indicted under this law, and the ab- 
duction with fraud and deceit is fully 
roved, and there is no evidence whatever 
ntroduced to prove bad character on the 
part of the woman, the law nevertheless 
makes no presumption in favor of her be- 
ing chaste, but allows the man to es- 
cape punishment unless direct evidence is 
furnished of her being chaste. (131 Mass. 
Rep. 224, 1881.) .Yet the law presumes 
every man to conduct his business honora- 
bly until the contrary is proved, and con- 
stantly requires more evidence to prove 
fraud against a man than it does to prove 
a debt against him (12 Cushing 31). 

If a woman is on trial for an offence in- 
volving a breach of chastity on her part, 
she is presumed by law to be chaste until 
the contrary is proved; but if she is only 
the victim of some scoundrel, and he is on 
trial, no unmarried woman can be found 
in the State who will be presumed by law 
to be chaste enough to permit his convic- 
tion under this law. She must be proved 
to be chaste in every instance! Such are 
the laws by which Massachusetts protects 
the honor of her poor women! 

Not one of these disgraceful laws would 
be in existence to-day if women had been 
able to vote. 

It seems almost absurd to ask how our 
laws protect women in the natural right 
“of acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property.” 

Will a State that allows the lives of 
women to be crushed so easily trouble it- 
self much to protect their property ? 

[ might recall again to your attention 
the two rules of law (1.) that husbands and 
wives cannot contract with each other and 
(I1.) that they cannot testify as to:private 
conversations with each other,—under one 
or both of which rules it is perfectly easy 
for a husband to swindle his wife out of 
her property, and I might again cite you 
instances from our Supreme Court Reports 
where this fraud has been legally success- 
ful. We have tried every year for man 
years to get the first of these rules changed, 
hut without success. ‘These rules, however, 
affect married women exclusively.* [will 
therefore confine myself to considering 
the robbery of women, whether married or 
single, under the forms of law, by taxa- 
tion. 

Our Declaration of Rights reads well 
enough. (Art. 23.) It says **no subsidy, 
charge, tax, impost or duties ought to be 
established, fixed, laid or levied under 
any pretext whatsoever without the con- 
sent of the People or their representatives 
in the Legislature.” 

Our women have never cousented to be 
taxed. ‘They have never had representa- 
tives chosen by themselves who ean con- 
sent for them, and yet we tax them every 
year just as if they were legal voters and 
represented. Vitt and Burke declared that 
our fathers would be slaves if they did 
not resist taxation without representation. 
Camden said that all such taxation was 
mere robbery. Our fathers declared, that 
the Stamp Act even though passed to raise 
money for the protection of the Colonies 
if unresisted ‘would establish the melan- 
choly truth that the inhabitants of the 
Colonies were the slaves of the Britons 
from whom they are descended.” (See 3 
Lecky’s History of England 821—337, 
Burke's Speech on American ‘Taxation. ) 

Our fathers could not be induced to pay 
even a petty tax of 3d. a pound on tea, al- 
though they knew that by so doing they 
could get tea a shilling a pound cheaper. 
It no doubt seems to many of their degen- 
erate descendants to have been a very 
small matter to quarrel about, but to our 
fathers there was a principle involved, and 
the recognition of this principle was con- 
sidered by them to be vital for the preser- 
vation of their liberties. 

Now this principle is the very one which 

is embodied in this clause of our Declara- 
tion of Rights, not, be it remembered, a 
declaration of the rights of men or male 
voters, but a declaration of the rights of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth, i. e.: 
the rights of men and women. 
- The Judges of our Supreme Court have 
given an opinion to the effect that by reason 
of this clause no power legally exists to tax 
a male voter a single $1 unless he can cast 
a ballot either for Representative or Sena- 
tor (8 Mass. Rep. 569, 570. Taxation of 
Women, p. 38, 39). 

So far, therefore, as men are concerned 
we still hold to the principle of our fa- 
thers, and declare that taxation without 
representation is tyranny,—that taxation 
without representation is mere robbery, 
and that to be able to tax a male voter, 
and at the same time to deprive him of the 
right to vote, is virtually to make hifh a 
slave. 





* As examples of the effect of the first of these 
rules, I would say that Mrs. Ward Jackson lost 
$900 which she had lent her husband (10 Cush. 
650, 1852). The indorsee of a wife lost the amount 
of two notes ($1,198 76) given to the wife by her 
husband (4 Allen, 412, 1862). Mrs. Daniel P. 
Nye lost $5,285, which she had loaned to her 
husband, and for which he had given her notes, 
and on which he had paid her interest during his 
life (7 Allen, 176, 1863). Mr. James Gay indorsed 
over to his wife Kingsley’s note for $889 as a 
present, and afterwards went into insolvency, 
and the assignee was decided to be owner of the 
note (11 Allen 345, 1865).. Mrs. Wm. Frye was 
cheated out of $3,000, which at her husband’s re- 
quest she had applied to the payment of his debts, 
and for which in order to secure her he had éxe- 
cuted a mortgage to a trustee for her benefit (14 
Allen, 36, 1867). 

Under the second of these rules, I refer to only 
one case: Emily Jacobs placed in her husband's 
hands $918 11, the same being her sole and sep- 
arate property, to be invested in U. S. bonds, and 
he promised so to do; but nevertheless used the 
money in his business, and died insolvent, though 
leaving several thousand dollars. As the deposit 
of the money with the husband, and his agree- 
ment to invest, could only be proved by testifying 
as to a private conversation between husband 
and wife, the Supreme Court rejected the testi- 
mony, and refused to interfere in her behalf. 
Finally, however, the administrator of her hus- 
band’s estate was authorized by the Probate 
Court to compromise her claim, by paying to her 
of $225, and to the attorneys $200! That is, these 
rules of law devised by men alone, and to which 
no woman ever consented, cheated these women 
out of their property; and these laws may be 
used to effect the same result to-day. 





Where then do we find the right to tax 
women, and at the same time deny to 
them representation? So long as we con- 
tinue to deprive them of suffrage, we 
should at least have the grace to relieve 
them from taxation. If taxation without 
representation be robbery, according to 
the reasoning of Lord Camden, it cannot 
be denied that we rob our women of about 
two million dollars every year of our lives. 
(Taxation of Women.) 

The Stamp Act which made our fathers 
feel like slaves was calculated to produce 
£100,000, and we plunder our women every 
year about four times that amount. Less 
than £300 was collected from our unrepre- 
sented fathers out of the tax on tea in one 
year, and our fathers fought to the death 
to resist even this, and every year of our 
lives we collect from our unrepresented 
women more than 1,300 times as much. 

If Pitt and Burke were right in saying 
that taxation without representation vir- 
tually made our fathers slaves, and if our 
fathers were right in saying the same 
thing, how can we avoid the conclusion 
that when we extract about two millions a 
year from our women, we do it solely be- 
cause we feel ourselves to be virtually their 
masters, and able therefore to act just as 
other masters do. Whatever they may 
please to call themselves, and however 
distasteful the expression may be, the 
property-holding women of Massachusetts 
are virtually the slaves of the legal voters. 

This is not the worst. The laws of the 
United States join hands with the State in 
helping to strip of their property even 
these poor working-women. Prof. Sum- 
ner says (page 145), “Ihave before me a 
newspaper which contains five letters from 
corset-stitchers who complain that they 
cannot earn more than seventy-five cents 
a day with a machine, and that they have 
to provide the thread. The tax on the 
grade of thread used by them is prohibi- 
tory as to all importation, and it is the cor- 
set-stitchers who have to pay day by day 
out of their time and labor the total en- 
hancement of price due to the tax. Wom- 
en who earn their own living probably 
earn on an average seventy-five cents per 
day of ten hours; twenty-four minutes 
work ought to buy a spool of thread at the 
retail price, if the American workwoman 
were allowed to exchange her labor for 
thread on the best terms that the art and 
commerce of to-day would allow; but af- 
ter she has done twenty-four minutes work 
for the thread, she is forced by the laws of 
her country to go back and work sixteen 
minutes longer to pay the tax.” ‘These 
sixteen minutes a day make eight days’ 
work a year! Sothat each of these poor 
corset-stitchers is compelled by a law to 
which she has never consented, to give 
eight days’ work solely to support a thread- 
mill! ft am thankful that | own no stock 
in any such mill, otherwise I should dream 
of these poor women and of their forced 
contribution of six dollars a year to help 
make up my dividends. 

There are, therefore, beyond all question 
tens of thousands of forgotten women in 
Massachusetts—tens of thousands of wom- 
en whose natural rights are every day 
either trampled under foot or left wholly 
unprotected by the laws—and it is safe to 
say that not one single one of these laws 
to which we have referred would be in ex- 
istence to-day if women had had the bal- 
lot. 

About forty vears ago an eloquent Doc- 
tor of Divinity thanked God in his prayer 
that he lived in a country where all men 
and women could worship God freely aec- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. A friend who heard him, Mrs. 
Eliza L. Follen, waited for him in the 
porch of the church and when he appeared, 
said to him, **Doctor, how could you make 
such a prayer when you knew there were 
millions of slaves in this country?’ The 
doctor replied, ‘“‘My dear madam, believe 
me, I entirely forgot them !” 

Less than one-quarter of the People of 
the State have just chosen a Governor. In 
his Inaugural Address he says, “It is al- 
ways wise and salutary to devise legisla- 
tion of such a character as will reach the 
humblest and the poorest citizen, who has 
no voice but his own to present his needs 
—no power in combination with others'to 
emphasize his opinions.” 

Does he, however, suggest any legisla- 
tion whatever in behalf of those poor and 
humble citizens—women—who have neith- 
er voice nor vote to use in their behalf? 
Does he suggest any law for securing their 
wages from the operation of the trustee- 
process? Does he suggest any law for se- 
curing to women-operatives similar means 
of support for two months after the fail- 
ure of their employer that the employer 
himself possesses for every member of his 
family? Does he suggest the passage of a 
law to prevent employers from attempting 
to corrupt the women they employ? Does 
he propose the passage of a law to punish 
seduction? Does he point out the gross 
inadequacy of the punishment for the ab- 
duction of a pure woman accompanied by 
fraud and deceit when compared with the 
laws punishing larceny ? 

Has he a word to say in condemnation 
of the monstrous rule of law that when an 
abductor is on trial and the abduction 
with fraud and deceit has been fully 
proved, no unmarried woman in the Com- 
monwealth, not even the daughter of a 
governor, can be presumed by law to be 
chaste enough to secure his conviction, 
and the man must escape all punishment, 
unless positive evidence of her good char- 
acter is produced? No! He has not a word 
to say about any of these wicked and un- 


just laws. 


He has a deal to say about the finances 
of the Commonwealth and taxation. but 
makes no objection to the continued taxa- 
tion of women, and has nothing to say 
about our most gigantic theft from them 
of about $2,000 .000 a year. He assures us, 
however, that ‘tin Mas#achusetts the laws 
are intended to be equal and just to all, ir- 
respective of social condition, and when- 
ever wrong comes under legal authority 
upon any class of the people, amendment 
and relief should speedily follow.” 

He does not, of course, really believe 
that the laws we have been considering 





were intended to be equal and just irrespec- 
tive of sovial conditions. How happens it 
then that he makes no reference to them, 
and proposes no amendment and suggests 
no mode of relief? How does this happen 
unless it be the fact that his Excellency 
has overlooked the pitiable condition of 
these tens of thousands of working-woi- 
en, and that to him they are the forgotten 
women of the Commonwealth? 

Can an intelligent woman be found in 
the Commonwealth who does not sympa- 
thize with these working-women and who 
is not ready to do all in her power to help 
them? I will not believe that one such can 
be found. What, however, can women 
now do to help? 

The only mode in which they can do 
anything at present is to speak or write 
about the condition of these women, and 
endeavor in various indirect ways to create 
such a public sentiment among the men as 
shall induce men to correct these evils. 
This is all that even intelligent women can 
now do. They cannot do anything direct 
to amend or alter these cruel and degrad- 
ing laws. 

3ut the laws as they now stand repre- 
sent the best work on this subject that men 
legislating by themselves alone have been 
able to accomplish. Even the wicked law 
against abduction has been revised twice 
since 1845, when it was first enacted. first 
in 1860 and again in 1882, and no improve- 
ment was thought of by men either time. 

If this be so, what hope is there that men 
alone will or can ever legislate properly 
on this subject of the very greatest interest 
and importance to the welfare of both 
sexes? There is far more reason to fear 
that men acting alone will try to pass some 
law for the regulation of the vice they so 
generally consider to be necessary or even 
useful, than that they will do anything to 
really remove the evil. Even the cool and 
dispassionate writer whom | have quoted 
isin favor of regulation. 

Why then should any intelligent woman 
hesitate to ask for the right to emphasize 
her voice in behalf of virtue by her vote 
against laws sustaining vice? Having tried 
indirect means alone for so many centuries 
without success how happens it that even 
a single woman can be found willing to 
ask that she may be denied ‘the power to 
use the only method hitherto untried and 
the only one which promises relief? viz. : 
the ballot? 

Why should any woman remonstrate 
against the extension of suffrage? Even a 
law granting full suffrage will not impose 
any duties on women which they will be 
obliged to perform unless they ppease so 
to do. Women have school-suffrage now 
—lo many women, therefore, feel it a duty 
to vote on that subject? No! Only a 
mere handful feel it to be a duty to vote 
and act accordingly. Probably not one of 
the remonstrants against suffrage ever 
voted for School Committee. They do not 
feel it to be a duty to go through the or- 
deal of being taxed and registered, ete., 
and therefore do nothing about the matter. 


And they will do just the same, i. e., noth- | 


ing, if municipal or even complete suffrage 
is granted to women. ; 

No law which men can frame will com- 
pel the women of Massachusetts to vote if 
they don’t wish to, or to do anything which 
they consider to be unwomanly. ‘The best 
women in England and Scotland vote in 
municipal and school matters. The best 
women in Wyoming vote on all matters. 
The best women in Washington Territory 
will do the same. Some of the best wom- 
enin Massachusetts vote in School Suffrage 
and some of the least intelligent refuse to 
vote. ; 

We ought not to feel surprised at the 
Governor's forgetfulness. for he is a politi- 
cian, and women have no votes. But how 
any educated woman in the Common- 
wealth, who knows about these laws, and 
feels in her own heart that her own daugh- 
ter may be subjected to their operation, can 
be found willing to place any obstacle in 
the way of other women's voting to re- 
move these wrongs, passes my comprehen- 
sion. I believe it will be found that most, 
perhaps all, of the remonstrants against 
suffrage know nothing about these laws. 
I believe most fully that if the women of 
the Commonwealth really knew the out- 
rages which may be legally perpetrated 
upon thousands of their sex under laws 
framed by men alone, not one thousand 
women could be found in the Common- 
wealth hard-hearted or selfish enough in 
their own physical comfort to do anything 
whatever to prevent the righting of these 
wrongs both by the voice and votes of 
women. How can any true-hearted wom- 
an have what some women call a “soft” 
place so long as these laws exist? 

And these remonstrants should always 
bear in mind, what we have over and over 
again proved, that as it is not actual voting 
alone which protects a man in his rights, 
but only the ability to vote when he pleases, 
so in case of women it will be the ability 
on their part to vote, if they wish, and not 
actually voting, which will be sufficient for 
their protection. No matter how complete 
a suffrage law may be passed, a large body 
of women will never or very rarely vote, 
just as a large body of men never or very 
rarely vote, but in both cases the ability 
to vote if they wish will serve as a protec- 
tion. 

Is it not plain, however, that the only 
adequate remedy for these legal wrongs 
on women is to extend suffrage to them? 
And when men and women shail meet to- 
gether as legislators, as they most surely 
will,by-and-by,then will begin a higher and 
nobler form of civilization than s:ny the 
world has yet seen. ‘Then, as the poet- 
prophet sings, we shall have 

“Nobler modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 


Then men will no longer subject women 
by law or social custom, but women will 
help men by law and social custom to lead 
more truly noble lives. 
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MRS, JOSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS 


WILL GIVE A ‘ 
Series of Talks upon 
Expression. 


PRECEDED BY 


READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
at 
Wesleyan Hall, 
THURSDAYS, at 11 A. M. ADMISSION, 25 CENTS, 
Former References: 
Miss Charlotte Cushinan, Jas, Freeman Clarke, D. D. 
Col. T. W. Higginson. Prot. Alpheus Crosby, 
Prof L. 4. Monroe. 8. K. Lothrop D. 1, 
Rev.O. B Frothingham., Prof. WV. Atkinson, 
Wendell Phillips, Esq. Prof.4>, W. Holmes, 
Rev. J. T. Sargent. Hun. Win, Claflin. 
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Perfect Fitting Shirts 


The attention of our regular customers and others is 
called to the fact that we have a department for nuking 
Shirts to measure. 

Our cutters have been very successful in satisfying 
the wants and tastes of gentlemen whose orders have 
been executed ever since we introduced this branch of 
the business several youre ago. Curefully selected 
materials only are used, and the Shirts are made by the 
most skilful hands in our own workshops on the 
premises. 

‘The prices are fixed as low as can be made when 
first-class yoods are used, and first-class, properly paid 
abor employed. 


MACULAR, PARKER, & COMP 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


Lease Expires March Ist. 


STATIONERY LESS THAN COST 


BARGAINS IN INKS! , 
Oddities, Low Rates. 
VALENTINES, 


Very Low. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at230P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School, 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 
LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 





LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 
LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS, 
LADIES’ HABITS. 
LADIES’ DRESSES. 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 

RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, ovr own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edger, bound in 
flexible French Morvcco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
‘Tables, size 3% x 5% x Lin. Weight, 11 ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMING. 

OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 











C. H. SIMONDS & CO, PRINTERS. 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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